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The Kent Multelec 


detects the slightest change in pH value, and at 
intervals of about two seconds effects any necessary 
change in control of the correcting agent. 


It also keeps a continuous record of all changes. 


The success of the mechanism lies in the manner in 
which a robust, but highly sensitive galvanometer is 
employed in conjunction with servo-mechanism 
having substantial mechanical power. Being built for 
industrial use to the Kent standard of design and 
workmanship, the ‘‘ Multelec”’ retains its high 
degree of accuracy with lasting reliability. 


Experience of users has shown that installation of the 
*“Multelec ’’’ effects very substantial economies in 
chemicals and an improved quality of output in 
manufacturing processes. 


GEORGE KENT LTD., LUTON AND LONDON 
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BRABY 


n increas ing 


Variety of 
IODINE 


Uses 


For progressive manufacturers, the 
Iodine Educational Bureau offers 
ready access to the world’s large 
and growing store of tested inform- 
ation on the manifold uses of iodine. 
No charge is made for information 
or advice on any iodine problem. 
Write for a copy of the bulletin 
‘‘The Technics of Iodine.”’ 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
13, Stome House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 





“* Everything for Safety Everywhere *’ 
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—ALL TYPES 


£ 
Josie: ay Ye 
AMS 


** Proto,”’ 
** Salvus,”’ 
** Fireox,’’ etc. 


“* Antipoys,’’ and other types 


OXYGEN and 
OXYGEN ~ CO, 


** Novox,”’ 
** Novita,”’ 
and other types 


CUST MASKS and GOGGLES of all patterns 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF CLOTHING, ACIDPROOF 
GARMENTS, etc. 





Telegrams : Telephone : 








Siebe, Lamb, London Waterloo 607! 


$TEEL 
DRUMS 


These drums are welded throughout 
and are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties from British steel. They can be 
supplied painted, galvanised or tinned. 
Also manufactured in stainless steel. 
—— ranging from 20to I50gallions. 


) FRED'BRABY&C°L?° 


AINTREE, LIVERPOOL 10 
ND Braby, Phone, Liverpool. ‘Phone: Aintree !721 
(5 lines). Also at London, Deptford, Bristol, Plymouth 
Glasgow, etc. 





For y 


7 = ’ ° . 
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requirements 


VELOPMI 
from 
Laboratory to Factory 
Scale 
Contact :— 


i. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE, 

60, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W. | 

Telephone : SLOane 9282 (8 lines) 
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CONSTRUCTION OR REPAIR 
OF CHEMICAL PLANT BY 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 
Oxley can bring many years experience 


to bear on welded fabrication or repair. 
Lead !ining a speciality. 








t 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 





HUNSLET, LEEDS 10 
Tel. : 27468 (3 lines) ‘Grams : ‘‘ OXBROS,”’ Leeds. 
London Office : — HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2. 
Tel. : London Wall 373 ‘Grams : Asbengpro, Stock, London 





| WE R\ Nraudauted bhassunre 


New Catalogue] 


Send for 
Your copy 
Now! 


Every article is 
re-tested and of 
guaranteed accuracy. 


Prompt delivery for 
work of National importance. 


m W. TOWERS & CO. LTD. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND PURE CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office and Works 
MANCHESTER WIDNES LIVERPOOL 


44 Chapel Sc., Salford, 3 134 Brownlow Hill 
LANCASHIRE 
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, - GUIDE to toe 
RIGHT RLECTRODE 


for ELecTRIC ARC WELDING 


The guide has been designed to simplify the 
task of selection of electrodes. The applica- 
tions are listed and a key provided whereby 
the correct type of electrode for any particular 
purpose can be quickly ascertained. This 
Guide also contains useful data concerning 
electrodes and recommended methods of 
application. A copy will be sent free on 


\o* 


ARC WELDING ELECTRODES 


MUREX WELDING PROCESSES LTD., WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 
Telephone Waltham Cross, 3636 




















ZX MEW ACID PUMIP 


GLANDLESS—SELF-PRIMING 


PATENT GLANDLESS ACID PLIMPS 


@ NO PACKING GLAND @ NO BEARING SURFACE IN CONTACT WITH ACID 
@ MADE IN SPECIAL MATERIALS RESISTANT TO ALL CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 
@ LONG AND TROUBLE-FREE LIFE ASSURED 

@ SELF-STARTING EVEN AFTER A LONG SHUT-DOWN. 


Full Particulars from: 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Chemical Engineers 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
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| THE POWER-GAS 
ORPORATION 
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SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALKALI 


effectively solves many problems 
requiring the use of a 


HIGH - POWERED 
CLEANSER 


which can be applied with 


SAFETY & ECONOMY 


Largely used in the Laundry and 
Textile Industries, Paper Mills, 
Dairies, Metal Cleaners, and as a 
constituent of Proprietary Articles. 


Write for particulars to: 


ALCOCK (Peroxide) 10. 
LUTON, Beds. 


Telephone : 3144/5 Luton. 
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MULTITUBULAR DRIERS_ |j| | 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS & COOLERS 4 


We offer accumulated experience | 
of 50 years’ specialization. 
OUR WORKS the largest in the | | 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY are 
laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 





We have test plants on a commercial 
scale always available. 


RIGHARD SIMON & SONS LO] || 
PHOENIX WORKS 


NOTTINGHAM 


























YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS I? 
CLECKHEATON . YORKS. 


TEL. CLECKHEATON TELEGRAMS TO- 
790 (5 LINES ) V(oheN Moki 4:13-re)* 
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“INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 
ANILINE DYES 
FAST BASES FOR ICE COLOURS 


Benzol, Nitrobenzol, Binitrobenzol, Nitronaphthalene, Binitronaphthalene, Xylol, Nitroxylol, Binitroxylol, 
Xylidine, Toluol, Ortho & Para Nitrotoluol, Binitrotoluol (All Grades) 
Para Nitro Ortho Toluidine, Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 
ORTHO TOLUIDINE PARA TOLUIDINE 


Extensive Range of Oil Colours, Acid Colours, Basic Colours, Direct Colours, Pigment Colours, 
Azoic Colours for Wool, also Colours suitable for all Trades 
META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE META PHENYLENE DIAMINE 


JOHN W. LEITCH & CO., LTD. 


MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS 
ante Guanes H U D D E R S F ! E L D enn, teonnaeiin 


INDIA SCOTLAND CANADA 
Khatau Valabhdas & Co., Kirkpatrick & Lauder Ltd., Prescott & Co., Regd. 
Vadgadi, Bombay. 180, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2 774, St. Paul St. West, Montreal 

















De-oxidized non-arsenical Copper 
Tubes and Sheets (‘‘ Dona’’ Brand) 
specially produced to facilitate 
Copper Welding Operations. 





SELLY OAK BIRMINGHAM 29 
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“loYWOOL 
— STEROIDS 


Supplies available 
from 


CRODA, LTD. 


CRODA WORKS, 
RAWCLIFFE BRIDGE, 


GOOLE, YORKS. 
Also 


Lanoline, Wool Grease, 
Wool Grease Fatty Acids 
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PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD 


RATIONAL BUILDINGS MANCHESTER 5 
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LARGE USERS 


"6 OF WATER 


Berkefeld LARGE SUPPLY Filters are reliable .. . 
endurable . . . simple to operate. In pattern T the 
impurities, trapped by the cylinders, can be cleaned 





away in a few minutes—without having to open or take 
the filters apart. Just imagine how this can be of service 
to you with all 
to-day’s labour 
difficulties. And, 
furthermore, 
these filters guar- 
antee a constant 
supply, with an 
hourly output of 
250 gallons to 550 
gallons according 
to the size of the 
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prices, write to 


BERKEFELD FILTERS 


BERKEFELD FILTERS LTD. (Dept. 61), Sardinia House, 
Kingsway, London. 














Coils, 
Lutes, 
Vats, 
Chambers 
and évery description 
of Chemica! Leadwork. 
Specialised attention 
with practical and 
long experience is 
at Your Service. 
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Potters Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 6 


Telephone Telegrams 


Aston Cross, 214/-2 Sani vent: 
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LAPORTE 


B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON tat A2oX2 
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SELL US YOUR 
REDUNDANT 
BOTTLE STOCKS 


Manufacturers having redundant stocks 
of Bottles, Jars, Tins or other Containers 
which are no longer useful to them, can 
save valuable space and do a National 
Service by disposing of their redundant 
stocks. We have the widest possible 
outlets for packaging containers of all 
shapes and sizes. Please send details 
together with samples to :— 


THE GONTAINER 
REGLAMATION GO. LTD. 


Largest Clearing House for Bottles, Jars and 
Industrial Containers 


21-41 Wellington Rd., St. John’s Wood, 
LONDON, W.W.8. 
Primrose 0015/6 
IF YOU ARE SEEKING SUPPLIES 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 




















“POSTLIP” 


(No. 633 Mill) 


ENGLISH 


FILTER 
PAPERS 






White and 
Grey, Plain, 
Antique, 
Crinklea, 


Pure Filteringsfor See report of TESTS 
Laboratory Work, physical Laborator 
and in quantities copy of which will 
for all Industrial {oPtiher” Ln — 

purposes. samples if required. 
Postlip Filterings are stocked by all the leading Wholesale 


aboratory Dealers 








EVANS ADLARD & Co., Ltd. 


POSTLIP MILLS 
WINCHCOMBE, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
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“GERYK” VACUUM | 
entree | ~PUMPS 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 








Condensable Gas Circuits 
Desiccation :: Distillation 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE OF VACUUM 

CAPACITIES FROM 2 to 250 Cu. Ft. PER MIN. 

SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION :: DURABLE :: 
FAST PUMPING SPEEDS 





[Dulsometer Engineering CL. 


tine Elms lronworks, Reading. 











PATERSON DRY CHEMICAL FEEDER 
Extensively used for the | i ~ 


application of | 
POWDERED REAGENTS | 


for Water Treatment 
purposes and for measur- 
ing and proportioning 
powdered or Granular 
Substances. 


TORAGE HOPPER —> 








Technical details from 


PATERSON ENGINEERING CO.. | 


Limited 
83, KINGSWAY, LONDON | 


| 
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The Chemical Age 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 
Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 
GLASGOW : 116, Hope Street (Central 3970) 


154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : CENTRAL 3212 (10 lines) 


BIRMINGHAM: Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limited. 
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MID the problems of post-war plan- 

ning that of our export trade is de- 
servedly taking a high place, There are 
many things we should like to bring 
about in this country, such as social im- 
provements generally, and the provision 
of first quality housing for the whole 
population, but all of them depend not 
only on the maintenance of our standard 
of living, but also upon its improvement. 
The greater the social amenities provided 
for people the higher becomes their stan- 
dard of living and the more money is in- 
volved in maintaining it. 

There are several well-known reasons 
why our standards of living may be de- 
pressed rather than increased after the 
war and these possibilities will become 
actualities if we do not do something 
about it. Basically, they may be resolved 
into a reduction in the 
national purchasing 
power. If the national 
purchasing power is 
reduced there are two (Chemical 
things that we can do New 
about it: (1) we can 
increase our exports, 
and (2) we can 
crease our imports. 
far as this country is y,,, 
concerned the imme- | 
diate effect of either 
of these would be 
much the same. An 
increase in exports 
would put a_ large 
number of our people 
to work and would re- 
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decrease of imports would not necessarily 
mean that our immediate standard of liv- 
ing would be reduced, but that we should 
make use of our resources to maintain 
those standards of living. Continental 
economics during the past decade have 
shown that a country can live by taking 
in its own washing and can put its people 
to work by the same method to a surpris- 
ingly large extent so long as it does not 
need to import raw materials from 
abroad. The skill of the chemist and of 
the chemical engineer can find substi- 
tutes for raw materials, and indeed has 
found many such substitutes during and 
before the war. There is thus some 
reason to believe that economic self-suffi- 
ciency would achieve for the time being 
the desired result. 

We should question, however, whether 
a policy of ‘‘economic 
self-sufficiency’’ would 
permanently achieve 
a good result. Few 
nations are even 
moderately indepen- 
dent of others for 
their raw materials, 
and no nation is com- 
pletely independent. 
If all nations were to 
decide on the adop- 
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decline which would ultimately land us 
into the same morass as we were in ten 
years ago. Whether we shall adopt 
‘“‘self-sufiiciency economics’’ therefore de- 
pends on whether the rest of the world 
will allow itself to be reasonably organ- 
ised on a basis of free international trade. 
The provision of substitutes is defensi- 
ble for two reasons only: (1) the normal 
material is in short supply for reasons 
outside our control, and (2) the substitute 
material is better for certain purposes 
than the normal material. While in no 
Way suggesting that scientific research 
should cease to work towards the pro- 
duction of improved synthetic materials 
—improved in quality or lower in price— 
we maintain that the sound principle 
will still be to endeavour to expand our 
export trade and with it the world’s 
trade. 

It has been computed by a _ recent 
anonymous writer in 7he Times that the 
reduction of our income from foreign in- 
vestments is likely to be of the order of 
i£100,000,000 and that the loss of ship- 
ping will for some years to come reduce 
our net shipping income by another 
£50,000,000 a year, the two together 
amounting to 3 per cent. of our pre-war 
income. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that although we could soon re- 
cover this amount of income by internal 
trade it means an absolute loss in our 
trade balance. There was a negative 
trade balance before the war of 
£50,000,000, and, bearing in mind that 
we are aiming at an improved standard 
of living, it is reasonable to reckon on a 
potential adverse balance of £300,000,000. 
To eliminate this there must be an ex- 
pansion in the pre-war volume of exports 
of about 50 per cent. or the provision of 
substitutes by home production for about 
one-quarter of the amount of the goods we 
should otherwise import. The problem, 
therefore, is to increase our exports by 
50 per cent., and not to turn to the alter- 
native of synthetic production at home 
for reasons of economic self-sufficiency 
unless the rest of the world refuses to 
adopt a sound trading organisation. 

We have to reflect very carefully on 
how this expansion of trade is to be ob- 
tained. We shall have to consider what 
it is desirable that we should export and 
what our customers will desire to pur- 
chase. There are certain staple exports 
such as coal which we shall probably 
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never export again to the extent we have 
done in the past. Further than this, we 
are prepared to say that it is undesirable 
that raw coal should be exported at all, 
since it is our principal raw material on 
which practically all our industries de- 
pend for their fuel and power. We 
should strive to export such materials as 
require a high ratio of labour cost to 
material cost and which require special 
skill in their production. Among these 
are chemicals, chemical plant, and the 
products of electrical engineering and of 
automobile engineering. The world still 
recognises the value of British goods and 
it has been noted by economists that a 
prosperous world spends more in buying 
British goods in proportion as it can 
afford them. 

Another encouraging fact that has been 
noted is that the prosperity of our cus- 
tomers ‘will depend upon their owr pro- 
ductivity and that the exportable sur- 
pluses of primary producing countries in 
foodstuffs and raw materials are likely 
to be greater than ever before. The fact 
that many of these countries are them- 
selves undergoing a process of indus- 
trialisation seems at first sight to be a 
stumbling-block in the way of extended 
exports from this country. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that as an indus- 
trialised community naturally becomes 
wealthier than an agricultural com- 
munity its standard of living rises and it 
becomes ready and willing to buy more 
goods 6f high quality from those who 
can produce them. We do not therefore 
look on the industrialisation of the world 
in general with misgivings, but rather 
as evidence that increased markets will 
be provided for our manufactures. We 
have the labour to produce more and we 
can in fact produce twice the amount of 
goods for export that we now produce 
without any reduction in the quantity of 
goods available for home consumption. 
There is no doubt that as a long-term 
policy, no less than as a short-term policy, 
a great increase in world trade is the 
key to the solution of most of our post- 
war problems. Our trade associations 
are tackling this problem and must con- 
tinue to tackle it in association with their 
own export groups. To this end it is 
necessary that there should be no divi- 
sion between home and export organisa- 
tions, since their objectives are 
indivisible. 
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‘* No, sir, we can’t ’ave no co-hoperation in ’efe. 


NzO by Neil Nettleton 























It’s much too ’ush-’ush.’’ 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Works Committees 


hens setting up of joint production 
committees is one of the most inter- 
esting developments that the war has 
brought, and is at least as important to 
post-war industrial progress as any of 
the technical advances made since 1939. 
It was surely the height of understate- 
ment for the Minister of Production to 
say, as he did recently in the House of 
Commons, ‘‘I am sure that in the light 
of, the experience gained their continu- 
ance after the war will be given the 
closest consideration.’’ Joint production 
committees provide a mechanism 
whereby the workpeople can be brought 
into fuller partnership with the manage- 
ment, and it would be a retrograde step 
to disband them after the war. An en- 
couraging account of the ‘‘suggestions 


committee’? at Fort Dunlop—its func- 
tions are those of a J.P.C.—was given 
in a letter in The Yorkshire Post 
recently. 


Employees’ Suggestions Adopted 


R. W. BOND, the chairman of this 

committee, wrote that in the last 
six months probably 50 per cent. of sug- 
gestions sent in by employees had been 
carried into efféct. The suggestions 
come from every grade of worker, and 
are considered by a special committee 
composed of representatives of the en- 
gineers, the rubberworkers, and the staff. 
The chairman, secretary, and technical 
experts are appointed by the manage- 
ment. Suggestions are written and 
placed in boxes in the different depart- 
ments. They may be anonymous in case 
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a man feels that his suggestion is a 
criticisin, but in fact hardly more than 
1 per cent. are anonymous. Sugges- 
tions deal with a wide range of subjects. 
among which amenities and well-being, 
Saving of time, economy of materials, 
ideas regarding plant or _ processes, 
avoidance of waste, and safety are pro- 
minent. They often give a useful in- 
dication of personal initiative and may 
sometimes point to the need for examina- 
tion of conditions which seem remote 
from the suggestion itself. Some sug- 
gestions may save money and others may 
involve expense. There is no fixed 
scale of awards, but the committee finds 
it of great encouragement value to allot 
a substantial number of awards even 
though the amount per award may not 
be high. Mr. Bond added that he would 
welcome the opportunity of giving fuller 
details to any industrial organisation 
that may be interested. 


Analytical Chemistry 

E, LSEWHERE in this issue, a corre- 

spondent makes a reasoned plea for 
more generous recognition of the analy- 
tical chemist and especially of the fact 
that his work is no mere humdrum 
routine, but a highly skilled job requir- 
ing very special qualifications. In 
industry it is probably still too often 
true that the analyst employed in a 
works spends his time almost entirely 
on routine analyses, a matter requiring 
no more than ordinary care, and cer- 
tainly not demanding any special scien- 
tific qualifications. This sort of analysis, 
however, is rapidly diminishing in im- 
portance in relation to the chemical 
industry as a whole, and the analyst, 
properly so called, is coming more and 
more prominently into the foreground. 
It is an interesting coincidence that the 
association which speaks for the majority 
of analytical chemists in this country— 
the Society of Public Analysts and Other 
Analytical Chemists—should at almost 
the same time have given voice to the 
feeling that, thanks to ‘‘the rapid de- 
velopment of analytical chemistry”’ 
some measure of federation of special- 
ised branches of analytical chemistry is 
due. A meeting of the Society to im- 
plement this project has been called for 
the autumn, and steps have already been 
taken towards the required end. The 
omens are favourable—coincidence in 
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+3 
matters chemical is seldom purely for- 
tuitous—and this Cinderella in _ the 
galaxy of chemical stars will soon, we 
hope, be awarded a place well fitted to 
her luminosity. 


Italy’s Supplies 

UCH of the speculation about the 

possible results that would follow 
if Italy came out of the war in the near 
future suffers from the fact that the 
perpetual weakness of the Italian link in 
the Axis chain tends to be overlooked. 
While it is true that Italy’s secession 
from the war would give us immediate 
advantages in the field of military 
strategy, the continuous drain of raw 
materials and manufactured products 
from Germany—the price that the Nazis 
have had to pay to keep the ineffectual 
armies of Mussolini in the field—would 
come to an end. For three years now 
Germany has had to meet Italy’s entire 


requirements of coal and high explo- 
sives. Into Italy she has also had to 
send about 10,000 tons of aluminium a 
vear, about 200,000 tons of iron and 
steel, and some 300,000 tons of scrap 
iron. From the European pool Italy 


has been consuming about a mallion 
tons of oil, in addition to her own small 
synthetic production of about 10,000 
tons a month, and the output of Albania. 


A Relief to Germany 

N contrast Germany has gained few 

economic benefits from the alliance. 
She has had some borax, some bauxite 
and some zinc. She has been receiving 
appreciable quantities of sulphur and 
pyrites, and has depended upon Italy 
for nearly half of her requirements in 
mercury. From the supply angle, 
therefore, though Germany would feel 
the loss of these Italian contributions— 
especially the mercury, as Germany is 
short of the foreign exchange necessary 
to make good this loss by imports from 
Spain—the saving that Germany could 
make if she were relieved of the neces- 
sity of meeting Italian demands would 
far outweigh the consequences of the 
loss. In particular, that million tons of 
oil would obviously provide consider- 
able relief. From the military angle, 
of course, a very different view of the 
situation is obtained, while Germany 
would also lose, presumably, the ser- 
vices of about 270,000 Italian workers. 
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Chemical Seasoning of Timber” 
The Use of Urea 


HE drying of timber of large cross 
ae coating has long been a rather difficult 
matter, since, if deterioration of the timber 
through *‘ checking’’ and splitting was to 
be avoided, the drying operation had to be 
very cautiously carried out. During the 
last decade, experimental work in America 
has shown that the operation of drying large 
sections of timber need not be quite so diffi- 
cult as it has been; in other words, the 
kiln-drying schedules used may be made 
more drastic if the so-called ‘* chemical 
seasoning *’ method is employed. Moreover, 
it appears to follow that, if ‘*‘ chemical sea- 
soning *’ is employed, the schedules for dry- 
ing smaller timbers may be made more dras- 
tic also, and the time involved in seasoning 
thereby considerably reduced. 

At the present moment, this is a matter 
of great national importance. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that the results of the 
American experiments should be tested and, 
if confirmed, applied in this country. The 
following material (compiled with the help 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., who 
also co-operated in arranging commercial- 
scale tests) is intended as an outline of the 
problem, based on American experience 
and claims; the information given is derived 
entirely from the American “ chemical sea- 
soning *’ practice, but perhaps these. notes 
will provide a useful basis, at least, for ex- 
perimental work in Britain, and, it ts hoped 
therefrom to find a rapid method of kiln- 
drying which can be applied satisfactorily 
in this country, 


‘* Free ’’ and Hygroscopic Water 


Freshly-cut ‘‘ green’’ timber contains a 
large percentage of water, the actual water 
content varying widely according to the 
season, the locality, and the species and age 
of the wood. Thus, while green birch may 
have an average moisture content of about 
47 per cent., there may be a variation in 
this content in the course of a year from 
about 24 per cent. to 53 per cent. During 
open-air seasoning, covering about a year, 
the green weod gradually loses moisture, 
and the moisture-content of the seasoned 
wood, which is practically the same for most 
species, becomes adjusted to a fairly con- 
stant figure—approximately 20 per cent, In 
other words, the “ free ’’ water (about 20- 
30 per cent.) in the cells of the wood dries 
out and leaves only the hygroscopic water 
in the fibres and walls of the cells. The 
loss of free water in this way causes no 
change in the dimensions of the -wood; there 








* From the pamphlet “‘ Interim Notes on the Chemical 
Seasoning of Timber,”’ published by the Timber Develop- 
ment Association, Ltd., 75, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


is no shrinkage. On the other hand, 
the loss of hygroscopic water from the cell 
walls and fibres causes a marked change in 
the dimensions of the timber; there is a defi- 
nite shrinkage, which will continue as ‘long 
as moisture is being lost. 


Cause and Prevention of ‘‘ Checking ”’ 


When ‘“‘ green’’ timber is dried, free 
water is first lost at the outer surface; then 
there is a movement of water in the cells 
from the inside outwards, so that the mois- 
ture dried off from the surface cells is re- 
placed. If drying is ‘slow, as in air season- 
ing, the moisture content of the surface 
cells is maintained, by the flow of moisture 
from the inside, above the limit correspond- 
ing to the disappearance of free moisture 
and the presence only of hygroscopic mois- 
ture. ‘There is, therefore, no shrinkage of 
the timber until all the free moisture has 
been lost throughout the timber. There- 
after shrinkage is uniform. 

If, on the other hand, drying is rapid, 
and the transfer of moisture from the inner 
cells to the outer fails to keep pace with 
the loss of moisture from the outer cells, 
then all the free moisture will be lost from 
the outer cells. and loss of the hygroscopic 
moisture will begin. It has been noted 
above that the loss of hygroscopic moisture 
is accompanied by shrinkage. This means 
that if drying is too rapid, the outer cells 
will shrink while the inner ones remain the 
same size. This will set up strains in the 
timber, and splitting and surface ‘‘checking’’ 
will result, 

In seasoning green wood, the surface in- 
evitably dries more rapidly than the in- 
terior; thus, shrinkage starts while the 
average moisture content of the wood is 
considerably above the limit corresponding 
to the hygroscopic moisture. Checking is, 
therefore, most likely to occur in the initial 
stages of drying. All woeds, on drying, 
shrink much more around the rings of the 
tree than radially or across the rings; 
shrinkage along the length of the tree is 
very small. This unequal shrinkage tends 
to cause surface checks and splits, unless 
the drying operation is well under control. 

The above brief discussion shows that the 
checking of timber might be prevented, or 
alternatively, that timber might be dried 
more rapidly without checking, if the sur- 
face could be kept from shrinking during 
drying. This might be done: (1) by keep- 
ing free moisture in the surface cells during 
the entire drying process; (2) by introduc- 
ing some material into the wood structure 
that, by -virtue of its mechanical action, 
would prevent shrinkage. A number of 
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substances are known which will perform 
one or both of these functions; no chemica! 
_ reaction ‘between the wood and the chemi- 
cal used is, however, involved. In using 
such a chemical, it is sufficient to ensure 
that the surface cells of the timber are filled 
with a solution thereof. 

The presence of a chemical in the free 
moisture of the surface cells of the timber 
has the effect of reducing the vapour pres- 
sure of that free moisture. The vapour 
pressure of the free moisture in the interior 
cells of the timber remains the same as 
before, t.e., it is at a higher level. Thus 
there begins a gradual movement of water 
from the interior of the timber towards the 
surface cells, even though the actual wn 
tity of water in the surface cells was origi! 
ally about the same as that in the interior 
cells. The quantity of free moisture in th¢ 
surface cells thus increases, and moisture 
can be lost more rapidly by evaporation at 
the surface without quite the same risk oi 
reducing the total moisture content at the 
surface to a level which would involve 
shrinkage and consequent ‘ checking.’ 
This is the essential factor in the so-called 

chemical seasoning’’ of green timber. 
The process does not eliminate the ordinary 
kiln-drying process, but it does materially 
assist it. 

in addition, however, there is another 
important factor in the physical effect of 
the chemical] itself. When the treated 
wood is dried, the chemical is deposited in 
the wood structure and, by its bulk, it op- 
poses the tendency of the wood fibres to 
shrink. In general, the more soluble the 
chemical, the greater the quantity deposited 
in the fibres, and the greater the anti- 
shrink effect. Timber which has been 
treated with a suitable chemical will’dry at 
least as rapidly as the untreated timber 
would at the same temperature in air, and 
with a relative humidity in equilibrium 
with the vapour pressure of the water or 
solution in the wood, 


Urea as a Suitable Chemical 


The work carried out in the U.S.A. has 
shown that there are many chemicals which 
will reduce the surface-checking of certain 
s of wood, but most of them have un- 
desirable features. The chemical 
must clearly (a) be highly soluble in 
water: (Db) be non-corrosive ; (Cc) be stab le. 
and not decompose under normal conditions ; 
(d) be non-toxic; (e) be readily available; 
(f) be reasonably inexpensive. It should 
also be sufficiently hygroscopic to retain 
moisture during the drying process, but not 

hygroscopic as to cause the dry wood to 
damp under conditions of high 


spec ies 


chosen 


become 
humidity. 
Of all the chemical substances considered. 
urea has been proved, in laboratory and 
full-scale trials in U.S.A., to be the most 
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satisfactory. It has the following advan. 
(1) it is very soluble in water; (2) it 
is not corrosive to metals used with wood: 
3) it does not dull woodworking tools: (4 
it does not cause the treated timber to be. 
come damp after the drying period; (5) it 
does not promote insect or fungus attack, 
and inhibits certain rot fungi?; (6) it does 
not discolour wood kiln-dried green from 
the saw at moderate temperatures, timber 
appropriately treated or air dried*; (7) it is 
HOlL-polsohous, and harmless to the SKin; 
(8) it is stable, and can be stored without 
deterioration; (9) it does not affect the glue. 
ing characteristics of the wood, nor its 
natural strength properties; (10) it does not 
affect paints, varnishes or lacquers normally 
used on wood, even after prolonged outdoor 
exposure; (11) its cost is low, and it is inex 
pensive to apply to wood; (12) it is com. 
patible with most wood preservatives and 
can be used in conjunction with them, espe- 


té« . 
iages: 
: 


cially water-soluble types such as sodium 
fluoride, ec. $ (13) it does not conduct elec. 
tricity, 


Properties of Urea 


Urea— CO(NH,),—is a white crystalline 
solid. It dissolves in water with absorption 
of a large quantity of heat; the solution is, 
therefore, cooled, and it may be necessary 
to heat it if further solution of urea is to 
be rapid. Solution is accompanied by a 
marked increase in volume (see Table 1) 


TABLE lI. 

1 gal. water Resulting Specific 

Tem pe rature dissolves : volume gra ity 
50° F. 8.40 lbs. Urea 1.62 gals. 1.155 
60° 9.43 lbs. 1.70 gals. 1.141 
70° 10.75 lbs. 1.81 gals. 1.147 
sU~ 12.05 ibs. 1.92 gals. 1.153 
90° 13.89 lbs. 2.06 gals. 1.158 
LOO 15.40 Ibs. 2.18 gals. 1.163 
110 17.55 Ibs. ? 36 gals. 1.168 
120 19.6? lbs 2.53 gals. 1.1? 

To be efiective, urea must penentrate 


and be present in the outer shell of the 
green timber; the higher the moisture con- 
tent of the green wood, the more readily 
will this penetration take place, and it is 
therefore, essential to apply the urea to the 
green timber as soon as possible after saw- 
ing. The quantity of urea required varies 
with the species and dimensions and the way 
in which the timber is converted. For hard- 
woods less than 2in. thick, and softwoods 
not thicker than 6in., 40 lb. to 60 1b. of 
urea per 1000 sq. ft. of face of timber is 
usually sufficient to keep ‘‘ checking ”’ and 
similar defects at a@ minimum. On thick 
timber, and on boxed-heart pieces, some- 
what greater quantities of urea may be 
required. 

There are four general methods by which 
urea may be applied to green timber boards 
and baulks. 

(1) Dry-Spreading Method. 
ture content of the timber is low, 
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necessary to wet the wood thoroughly be- 
fore spreading the urea. The solid crystal 
urea is then spread on one face of the wet 
green timber, a heavier application being 
given at the ends of the boards and along 
flat-sawn surfaces where checking is most 
likely to occur. The flat-grained green 
board should be placed with the sap side 
up, and urea applied to that face. 

After applying the urea, the timber is 
bulk-piled for one day per inch of thickness 
before stacking for drying. Bulk-piling has 
been found necessary for species in which 
the green moisture content is low, in order 
to get the urea to dissolve in the water in 
the wood and to treat the under-surface of 
the boards. For species with high mois- 
ure content, freshly cut, bulk-piling may 
be omitted, since the urea dissolves during 
piling in stick and the preliminary steam- 
ing.in the kiln. 

2) Soaking Method. The green timber 
may be soaked in a saturated or nearly 
saturated solution of urea in water for a 
period of time which is dependent on the 
species of the wood and its dimensions. 

(3) Dipping Method. The green timber 
may be dipped for 5-15 seconds in a satur- 
ated solution of urea. For rough timber, 
2in. thick or less, a solution saturated at 
room temperature (and, therefore, contain- 
ing about 10 1b. of urea to every gallon of 
water, or 53 lb. of urea to every gallon of 
solution) has been found to apply about 
40 lb, of urea per 1000 sq. ft. of face in a 
l0-second dip. It has been noted above 
that the desired application is 40-60 lb. of 
urea per 1000 sq. ft. of face. For timber 
thicker than 2in., it may be necessary to 
use more concentrated solutions, obtained 
by saturating the solution at a higher tem- 
perature than normal in order to apply 
40 lb. or more of urea per 1000 sq. ft. of 
face. 

(4) Spraying Method, The spraying method 
involves spraying the green timber with a 
saturated solution of urea. It can be used 
to treat large sizes such as poles. The 
equipment consists of a relatively low- 
capacity pump, and a trough placed under 
the wood to return excess urea solution to 
the tank. The spray nozzle may be made 
from a length of l-in. pipe closed at one 
end and drilled with a series of small holes 
along one side. Where suitable, the spray 
method may be used for applying urea to 
wood stacked with stickers. Urea may also 
be applied, as saturated solution, to tha 
surface of the timber by means of a brush. 


Drying Schedules 


Drying schedules for timber treated with 
urea will vary according to the type of kiln 
in use, and according to local conditions. 
Hardwoods have a greater tendency to 
check and honeycomb than have softwoods ; 
they present, therefore, a more difficult 
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problem in drying. The most satisfactory 
way of treating hardwoods, is to apply the 
urea to the green wood, pile the timber with 
stickers, and place it in the kiln without 
intermediate air-drying. The initial condi- 
tions in the kiln should be above 82 per 
cent. relative humidity and about 110°F. 
For heavy timber, the initial relative 
humidity should be above 86 per cent. This 
high humidity is maintained until the mois- 
ture content of the wood is reduced to about 
40 per cent. of its dry weight. The period 
will depend on the original moisture con- 
tent, density, and dimensions of the wood. 
The subsequent kiln schedule can be much 
more severe than for untreated green tim- 
ber, and very low relative humidities are 
safer, 

The method preferred for applying urea 
to green oak is the soaking method. The 
green timber is submerged in a saturated 
solution of urea for 2-4 days per inch of 
thickness, depending on the species and 
dimensions of the wood. For oak less than 
Zin. thick, urea 1uay be applied by dip- 
ping the rough-sawn green wood in solu- 
ions of urea which are saturated at ordinary 
or higher temperatures. The amount of 
urea employed is 40-60 lb. per 1000 sq. ft. - 
of face for oak less than 2 in, in thickness, 
and about 100 lb. per 1000 sq. ft. of face for 
wood of 2in, thickness or over. No en- 
tirely satisfactory method has yet been de- 
veloped for materially reducing checking 
and/or splitting of oak of large dimensions 
uuder air-drying conditions. 


Treating Softwoods 


The American work has shown that 
chemical seasoning with urea is readily ap- 


plicable to high-grade Southern yellow 
pines, and permits drying schedules as 
much as 9350 per cent. shorter than 


those now in commercial use. In the kiln- 
drying of pine, it is the practice to loac 
timber of varying dimensions and to apply 
the same schedule to all dimensions, Thus, 
the thicker timber may come out of the kiln 
with a higher moisture content than the 
thinner. The practice of loading pine irre- 
spective of dimensions may also be followed 
when urea is used. The schedule may be 
made more severe when urea is used, so 
that the time of drying may be appreciably 
shortened, or the wood dried to a lower 
moisture content in the same or less time. 
With urea-treated ‘pine, the initial condi- 
tions in the kiln should be about 45-50 per 
cent. relative humidity and over 150°F. 
(dry-bulb), preferably about 180°F. for 
pine 2in. or less in thickness. Recently, 
urea has been applied to pine piles such 
as are used for telephone lines. In this 
case, the urea is applied at the rate of 60- 
80 lb. per 1000 sq. ft. of face. 

In general, for such softwoods as Douglas 
fir, Western hemlock, and Sitka spruce, an 
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initial temperature of 140°F., and a starting 
relative humidity of about 80 per cent, have 
given satisfactory results. Final tempera- 
tures and humidities depend upon the spe- 
cies, dimensions, type of kiln, and other 
factors. For smaller sizes, a final tempera- 
ture of 160°-170°F. has been used, with 
relative humidity 50-55 per cent. For 
larger sizes the final temperature may be 
about 160°F, and the relative humidity 55- 
70 per cent. 


Examples of Tests 


The American literature gives a number 
of examples of results achieved with the 
urea method of chemical seasoning. 

(1) In one test, nine pieces of Douglas 
fir, 12Zin, by 3in. by 45 ft., seven of which 
were boxed-heart, were treated with urea 
and placed in a school-building. No checks 
developed for eight months. Summer 
weather caused an open check at one end of 
a boxed-heart piece, and slight, or hairline 
checks on the other boxed-heart pieces. 
Neither of the two side-cut pieces showed 
checks. 

(2) In another test. two lots of 4 in. 
cypress of the same green grade were 
selected. One lot was treated with 40 lb..of 
urea per 1000 sq. ft. of face and the other 
was left untreated. Both piles were placed 
in the yards in December, 1939, under simi- 
lar drying conditions. In September, 1940, 
the average moisture content of both lots 
was down to 16 per cent., and they were 
again graded. The treated stock, after 
grading, was as originally piled, while the 
untreated lot had checked sufficiently to 
lower the grade. 

(3) It has been found possible to kiln- 
dry green white-oak staves (for use in 
coopérage) without intermediate air season- 
ing in 2-3 weeks, to 12-14 per cent, mois- 
ture content, without checking or honey- 
combing. The treatment involves a few 
seconds’ dip in a 50 per cent. solution of 
urea. One pound of urea treats about 25 
standard staves. 

(4) In connection with the American 
National Defence Programme, there were 
demands for large quantities of pontoon 
timber, in sizes 24 in, by 12} in. to 8 in. by 
10 in., with moisture not exceeding 19 per 
cent., and checking limited to not more than 
four moderate surface checks well-distri- 
buted and not more than jin. deep. Mills 
attempting to produce this material were 
experiencing 40-60 per cent, loss due to 
checking. When the urea method was 
adopted, the loss fell to 1-5 per cent. and 
the kiln-time was materially shortened. 

(5) In using urea in preventing check- 
ing in Western red-cedar poles during air- 
seasoning, the freshly-peeled logs are 
treated with urea applied by spraying at 
the rate of 10-14lb. per 1000 sq. ft. of face. 
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A 12 in. dia. pole requires 0.09 to 0.13 |b. 
of urea per linear foot. 

Tentative schedules for the urea-season- 
ing of timber have been drawn up from the 
foregoing details, and are given in detail in 
the original pamphlet, copies of which are 
obtainable on request from the Timber 
Development Association, Ltd., 75 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

REFERENCES 
With special acknowledgements to articles by J. F. T. 
Berliner, ¢.g., that in Mechanical Engineering, March, 
1942, 64, pp. 181-86. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., December, 1942, 34, pp. 1510-1515. 
Small quantities of urea have little effect; large 
quantities (e.g., those used in seasoning) inhibit the 
growth of fungi and reduce decay. ; 
Kiln temperatures maintained at over 160°F. tend to 
darken the wood slightly. Nevertheless, there are 
American patents, such as U.S.P.413,654, covering the 
avoidance of darkening in colour by adding to the urea 
solution a bleaching agent, such as hydrogen peroxide 
or sodium hypochlorite. 
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NEW CAMOUFLAGE PAINTS 


A dark green paint which prevents pere- 
tration of camouflage effects by the infra- 
red aerial camera has been perfected by 
Du Pont chemists. Ordinarily a military 
target, blended into its background by 
the use of orthodox green paint, would not 
escape detection by infra-red photography, 
because the painted surfaces would appear 
black in contrast to grass and foliage, which 
reflect infra-red rays whereas painted sur- 
faces do not. Now the camoufleur can 
obtain green paints which match natural 
greens not only visibly but photographically, 
The range of paints that are proof against 
infra-red includes olive drab, loam black, 
earth red, and brown and yellow, 


PETROL FROM COAL—-NEW 
METHOD ? 


The Berlin correspondent of A fionbladet 
reports that as the result of a new metiod 
which has been invented in the laboratories 
of I. G. Farbenindustrie the former slow and 
complicated method of obtaining petrol from 
coal will in future be avoided, The firm's 
chief research chemist, Professor Krauch, 
calls the new method a great revolution in 
the sphere of petrol supply and says: “I 
shall build no more petrol factories. They 
will not be necessary. Petro] will be pro- 
duced direct from coal by the motor vehicle 
itself. The driver need have no special 
knowledge. A course lasting a few hours is 
enough to make him his own fuel manu- 
facturer.”’ 

The new fuel is said to be ten times 
cheaper than ordinary petrol obtained from 
coal. I.G. is already at work on the new 
apparatus. Further details have been pub- 
lished in the German Press, but Swedish 
scientific circles are sceptical about the 
claims made for the new method. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Anglo-Soviet Trading 


In the House of Commons last week Sir 
Irving Albery asked the President of the 
Board of Trade what progress had been 
made in the formation of the Anglo-Soviet 
Co-operative Trading Association, Mr. 
Dalton replied that he did not know, but he 
had informed the promoters of this scheme 
that he could not give it his support. Fur- 
ther, since the promoters saw fit, without 
permission, to mention a number of Gov- 
ernment departments in their circular, he 
had indicated to them that it was their 
duty to make it quite clear to any persons 
who might be inclined to subscribe money 
that His Majesty’s Government were not in 
any way associated with this project. 


Export and Branded Goods 


To Mr. R. Morgan, who asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
would make it the export trade policy of 
his Department after the war to give full 
protection and assistance toall forms of 
branded goods upon which our international 
reputation had largely been established, 
Mr. Dalton replied in the affirmative. 


Protection of Trade Marks 


Major Procter asked the President of the 
Board of Trade what steps he was taking 
to ensure that, after the war, when many 
firms had been concentrated and the opera- 
tion of their trade marks suspended, there 
would be a speedy resumption of the use of 
such trade marks, as otherwise they might, 
iff not on the market, be prejudicially 
affected by imitations evolved in competing 
countries.» Mr. Dalton assured his ques- 
tioner that the trade marks of concentrated 
firms were fully protected under the De- 
fence Regulations for as long as the con- 
centration continues and for one year after- 
wards, 


Surplus Industrial Equipment 


Mr, Craven-Ellis asked the Minister of 
Supply whether he would consider taking 
steps to schedule machine tools and other 
industrial equipment which might be sur- 
plus to our post-war requirements, in case 
they might be usefully shipped to the coun- 
tries of our Allies under Lend-Lease as they 
were freed from the enemy, with a view to 
accelerating the revival of the industrial 
life of their people and avoiding a state of 
depression in our home industries. 

Mr. Peat: Yes, Sir. This position is 
under continuous review and the considera- 
tions mentioned are not being overlooked. 


I.C.1. Staff in Official Posts 
In reply to a question from Mr. Boothby, 
Sir Stafford Cripps gave the information 
that among senior officers of the Ministry of 
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Aircraft who were formerly employed by 
I.C.1., Ltd., were Mr. E, M. Fraser, direc- 
tor-general of Aircraft Production, and Mr. 
R, F, Fisher, one of the ministry’s scienti- 
fic officers. A similar question to the Minis- 
tor of Agriculture brought the answer that 
the only person from I.C.I, holding an offi- 
cial post in that department was Sir William 
Gavin, the Ministry’s chief agricultural 
atlviser and liaison officer. 








Sandless Glass 
Oxides of Zinc and Cadmium Used 


HE American Optical Co., Southbridge, 

Mass., has announced the development 
of a new type of glass, made without sand. 
soric acid, zine oxife, aluminium hydrox- 
ide, and beryllium are the primary batch 
materials used in manufacture. A _ second 
new form of glass also has been made, it 
is stated, using the same materials, but with 
cadmium oxide in place of zine oxide. Ac- 
cording to the company, the new glasses 
will form superior spectacle, camera, and 
microscope lenses. 

Sand, of course, has been the basic mate- 
rial of glass of all kinds from time imme- 
morial, being about two-thirds of all the 
materials used. In the new glasses, all the 
substitutes with the exception of boric acid 
are metals. Two advantages are claimed. 
One is ability to bend light more than the 
finest ordinary glass, This is an advantage 
in forming the curved surfaces, but this 
extra bending might be a disadvantage, ex- 
cept for the second improvement. That is 
less separation of the different colours, or 
wave-lengths of light, as they pass through 
the glass. The substitution of other chemi- 
cals for sand in glass had been going on for 
about ten years before the new glasses were 
developed here and in other laboratories. 

A new, sandless glass made with tungsten, 
tantalum, and lanthanum was announced 
two years ago by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
and was taken over by American military 
forces to make improved cameras. One of 
the interesting, but so far not commercially 
useful new forms of sandless glass become 
soft at a little over 150°C. Another sandless 
glass has recently been announced by the 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York, and con- 
tains compounds of tantalum, tungsten, and 
lanthanum with boric acid, but no silica. 
This glass is said to have a refractive index 
high in relation to its dispersion, imparting 
an unusual ‘‘ light-bending’’ ability and 
making possible a lens of considerably less 
curvature for a given focal length. When 
applied to aerial cameras with compound 
lenses, this new glass is reported to give 
better ‘ definition ’’ over a wider area with 
no loss of lens speed—Ceramic Age, June, 
1943. 
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Chemical Co-operation 
The Chemical Council’s Reply 


5 a result of the letter signed by some 

150 chemists on the subject of chemical 
co-operation (published in THE CHEMICAL 
AGE on February 13 last, p. 206), the 
Chemical Council requested a sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of the chairman (Dr. L. H. 
Lampitt), Mr. F. P. Dunn, Dr, H. J. T. 
Ellingham, Dr. A. E. Everest, and Profes- 
sor A. Findlay, to consider the correspond- 
ence from the three Chartered Bodies re- 
garding the above letter. The Council has 
now received and approved the report of 
the sub-committee, in which the matter has 
been considered under the seven headings 
set out in the original letter. The sub- 
committee decided that an amendment to 
the constitution of the Chemical Council 
would be required in every instance except 
in the case of (i) Heading No. 1, where the 
Council could act only where publications 
are issued through or by the three consti- 
tuent. bodies; and (ii) Heading No. 5, 
where publicity could be stimulated only 


through the bodies forming part of th 
Chemical Council. In spite of the inevita 
bility of altering its constitution, the Coun- 


cil is pursuing the matter actively, and will 
formulate a scheme of development for the 
Chemical Council for consideration in the 
near future, 








New Zinc Process 
Methane as Reducing Agent 
pe age the way for the development of 


large, untouched reserves of domestic zinc 
ores for use in the war machine, the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines is establishing a $350,000 
pilot plant and laboratory to conduct com- 
mercial-scale tests of a gas-reduction process 
developed by the bureau for production of the 
zinc. Based on experiments dating back more 
than ten years, the bureau’s process has suc- 
cessfully passed tests conducted on a labora- 
tory-size furnace and has been found superior 
in several instances to commonly-used 
commercial methods which require large 
amounts of electrical energy or coke and coal. 
The pilot plant will have a dailv output of 
500 lb. of metallic zinc. Funds for construc- 
tion of the research plant have keen provided 
in the First Supplemental National Defenee 
Appropriation Act, 1943. 

Gas Supply Near Mines 


Representing a distinct departure in 
metallurgical processes for treatment of 
zinc-bearing ores, the bureau’s method uses 
a natural gas—methane—in several stages 
of a reducing cycle from which ore concen- 
trate emerges as high-purity zinc. Natural 
cas frequently occurs near areas rich in 
zine-bearing ores, but distant from ade- 
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quate supplies of electrical energy, coal, or 
coke. ‘“‘ The bureau believes that the up. 
tapped reserves of zinc ores and the abund.- 
ance of natural gas can be paired success. 
fully into an industrial team which will 
speed the output of zinc essential to the 
manufacture of galvanised iron, zine alloy 
die castings, brass cartridge cases for guns, 
batteries, and a multitude of other items,” 
said Dr. Sayers, Director of the Bureau. 
Experiments by bureau’ metallurgists 
indicate that only 5 cu. ft. of natural gas 
are necessary to produce 1 lb. of zine and 
that as much as 95 per cent. of the zinc 
ean be extracted from the ore by the new 
process. The amount of fuel required to 
produce 1 lb. of zinc by the natural gag 
reduction method is estimated at about half 
that needed in commercial furnaces using 
coal and coke. Bureau engineers also be- 
lieve that the construction cost of commer. 
cial-size furnaces using the natural gas 
reduction process would be much smaller 
than the outlay for electrolytic zinc plants 
and would compare favourably with the cost 
of building other types of metallic zinc plants. 
Four principal phases compose the bureau's 
process. 
roasted in a pre-treatment furnace to remove 
undesirable sulphur. The ore is then placed 
in a retort; methane is added and the retort 
is heated with methane burners. Zinc vapour 
then forms and is condensed to zinc metal. 
While the laboratory-size furnace used in 
developing the process generally proved suc- 
cessful, Dr. Sayers explained that many test 
runs must be conducted with a commercial- 
size furnace or pilot plant, and that certain 
adjustments must be expected before a suit- 
able industrial method can be developed. 








THE FILDES MEDAL 


Announcement has been made of the con- 
ditions of competition, for 1943, for the Sir 
Henry Fildes Medal and Commendation, 
awarded annually by the Institution of Fac- 
tory Managers. This year the subject 
chosen for the competition is an essay on 
‘* The Scope of the Factory Manager as the 
Link between (1) the Inventor, (2) the 
Skilled Workman, and (3) the General Pub- 
lic.”’ Essays, which should not exceed 5000 
words, must reach the Secretary of the Insti- 
tution—Mr, L. M. Angus-Butterworth, Ash- 
ton New Hall, Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire— 
by registered post, before November 30. 
Provided that the appropriate standard is 
reached, the medal will be awarded for the 
best essay in the Senior Group (entrants 
aged 27 or over on January 1, 1943) and 
the commendation for the best essay in the 
Junior Group (entrants under 27). Entries 
from chemists holding managerial positions 
in industry will be especially welcomed. 
Full particulars may be obiained from the 
secretary at the address given above. 


At the outset, zinc concentrate is’ 
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The Analytical Chemist 
A Plea for Better Training in the Future 


From a Correspondent 


I the 1941 annual general meeting of 
A tie Institute of Chemistry, the Presi- 
dent, Dr, J. J. Fox, when introducing the 
new branch of General Analytical Chemis- 
try in the examination for the Fellowship, 
expressed his surprise and regret that this 
country lacked a Chair of Analy: ical Chemis- 
try. Dr. Fox recalled that there had been 
such a professorship, now discontinued, in 
this couutry, and finished with the unpre- 
tentious hope that we should soon have one 
again. 

The analyst in this country (and here we 
are referring to the general analytical 
chemist, and not to the Public Analyst) has 
alwavs been in a rather invidious position. 
In these days of specialisation he has had 
in some sort to reverse the traditional trend, 
and know more and more about more and 
more. ‘The result has been a tendency to 
regard him as knowing less and less, and to 
brand him as a Jack of all Trades, with all 
its ‘mplications. But on the principle that 
qui s’ercuse s’accuse, the analyst has had 
to be wary in his self-defence, and so it is 
rarely that we see any Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua which would help to restore the stand- 
ing of analytical chemistry. 


In the United States 


That the position is, to a less degree, 
similar in the United States of America is 
clear from reports of the Symposium on the 
Teaching and Practice of Analytical Chem- 
istry which took place at the Buffalo meet- 
ing gf the American Chemical Society in 
September, 1942 (J, Chem. Educ., 1942, 19, 
573 ff.). In his introductory remarks F, B. 
Vrown pointed out that at only half of the 
graduate schools which specialise within 
chemistry was it possible to take an ad- 
vanced degree in analytical chemistry; and 
that it was rare to find a doctorate in analy- 
tical chemistry. He hoped that the increas- 
ing support shown to the Division of Analy- 
tical and Microchemistry was an indication 
that such a state of affairs was on the wane. 
He and several others of the speakers enu- 
merated the qualifications which the analy- 
tical chemist must have On the purely 
technical side, far from the Jack of all 
Trades being master of none, he finds 
necessary ‘‘ the application of many skills, 
techniques and theories. Besides the preci- 
pitation, washing, ignition and weighing of 
the old gravimetric analysis, and the making 
of standard solutions and finding end-points 
of the old volumetric analysis, the more 
modern analytical chemist must know -how 


to usé microscopes, microbalances, many 
types of electrical apparatus and vacuum 
tubes, spectroscopes, polarised light, and 
X-ray spectra.?’ That is quite a large order 
to go on with. But that is only the hegin- 


ning, only the physical apparatus, so to 
speak. What of the man himself? On that 


point H. Diehl spoke forcefully: ‘* The 
prime demands of any quantitative tech- 
nique are a continued concentration, a high 
development of resourcefulness and skill, an 
unyielding personal integrity, and adapta- 
bility to blunt contact ‘with the laws of 


nature. Such discipline is more than many 
souls can bear.’’ Such discipline is not only 
severe. It is something to be proud of, 


something which should give the analyst the 
unquestioned right to equality in the chemi- 
cal world. No longer, as 8. E. Ashley 
points out, should the label of the poorer 
graduate be ‘‘ Unimaginative, suitable for 
analytical work !” 


No Chemistry without Analysis 


So much for the position of the analytical 
chemist in the hierarchy of chemists. But 
it is the trained analytical chemist that 
we have been discussing. What, then, of his 
training? In the symposium referred to, 
much stress is laid on the fact that the 
practice of analytical chemistry does re- 
quire a special training. If it is possible 
for a student to specialise i in physical chemis- 
try or in organie chemistry, it should also 
be possible for him to decide that he is 
going to study analytical chemistry as a 
branch, not merely as an appendage to the 
theory of chemistry as a whole, as is too 
often the case. Such a student (and in fact, 
all students) should be taught that without 
analysis there can be no chemistry and that 
essentially chemistry is only of two kinds, 
analytical and synthetic. This is a very 
broad view, but it is in no way too broad. 
For only in this w ay can it be stressed that 
the practice of analytical chemistry requires 
much the widest basis of any branch of the 
whole science. 

Writing of ‘‘ Chemists and the Teaching 
of Chemistry,’’ C, D. Howard (J. Chem. 
Educ., 1943, 20, 82) brings out the important 
point that the analytical chemist is always 
the investigator, or research worker. He 
must have the ability ‘‘ so to conduct an 
investigation as to find out certain facts 
needing to be ascertained. That is the art 
of the analytical chemist. That ability, as 
I see it, is what distinguishes the true chem- 
ist from the mere analyst. It is something 
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calling for brains, as well as for interest and 


enthusiasm in one’s field. Manifestly, the 
ability to do this efficiently is something 
which can only be acquired by experience. 
Of the new graduate it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. What we are entitled to expect of 
such a graduate is that the capacity for this 
be in his mental equipment. Without this 
capacity he should not be graduated.’’ 
Certain morals for us in this couniry may 
be drawn from these expressed beliefs of 
American chemists. First, the practice of 
analytical chemistry should receive the re- 
cognition accorded to any other job demand- 
ing the highest skill and ability. Secondly, 
schools of Analytical Chemistry should be 
founded to follow the lead set by the Insti- 
tute of Chemistry. In this respect the hope 
of Dr. Fox for one chair in the subject is 
surely too modest altogether. It would be 
interesting to speculate on the fate of him 
who might be rash enough to suggest that 
one Chair of Physical Chemistry and one 
Chair of Organic Chemistry could ade- 
quately cover the needs of these islands. 
Thirdly, the schools should be equipped 
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with teachers of analytical chemistry— not 
merely with chemists who have proved tw be 
misfits in other branches. Many chemists 
actively dislike the analytical branch, ‘while 
others eye it with a somewhat fishlike or 
tepid regard. These are not the prospective 
staff who will rouse an enthusiasm in the 
breasts of students. It is only right to ask 
that the staff should not only have the high. 
est academic qualifications and a strong 
urge to specialise in the subject, but that 
they should be able to teach and that they 
should have some experience in industry of 
the work for which they are training their 
alumni. The last is as essential as the 
other qualifications, and it is one that may 
be considered to mark out this branch from 
the others. 

One cannot hope, of course, that anything 
worth while can be done to realise this 
desirable state of affairs as long as the war 
continues. But after the war the question is 
one that should deeply engage the minds of 
all those chemists who try to work for the 
highest good of their science. 








More Alumina from Clay 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Report 


N an address at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers at New York, N.Y., Dr. 


R. S. Dean. assistant director, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington. D.C., discussed the 


programme of the bureau, now in progress, 


to secure sufficient amounts of alumina 
through the utilisation of domestic clays, 


second-grade bauxite and other 
alumina-bearing materials. With regard to 
the use of clays, he said that plans provide 
for the construction of commercial extraction 
plants in different localities where suitable 
domestic clay deposits are available. 

In a report to the Secretary of the Intenor, 
urging the utilisation of alunite and clays, 
the bureau pointed out that even with inten- 
sive exploratory work for new bauxite, a 
milling programme, and the conversion of 
Bayer plants, the United States still cannot 
produce sufficient alumina *‘ to place us in 4 
secure position for a long war.’’ The War 
Production Board recently received a detailed 
proposal, based in part on research of the 
bureau. suggesting the construction of a 
plant to produce alumina from the Hobart 
Butte clay deposits in Oregon. The bureau 
has urged that the ammonium sulphate pro- 
used in treating the Hobart Butt: 
ore. Meanwhile. the bureau is continuing 
its studies of clay deposits in various parts 
of the country, ascertaining their availability 
and suitability for the production of alumina 
by various processes. Suggestions for other 
plants and other process for known clay de- 
posits are being formulated. 


alunite. 


cess bye 


CANADA’S CHEMICALS IN 1942 

According to preliminary figures, Canada’s 
production of chemicals and allied products 
reached a total value of $471,800,000 in 1942, 
compared with $304,400,000 in 1941, when 
the previous record was established. The 
bulk of the increase in 1942 was in special 
chemicals and explosives, but most other 
lines also showed substantial gains. Per- 
centage gains by principal industrial groups 
were as follows: Coal tar distillation, 32: 
heavy chemicals, 24; compressed gases, 27; 
fertilisers, 32; medicinals, 16; paints, 13; 
soaps, 14; toilet preparations, 16; inks, @.5; 
adhesives, 23; polishes, 13. There was a 
decline of six per cent. in the wood distilla- 
tion industry. 








PENICILLIN IN CANADA 


In a statement made last month, Dr. T. H. 
Grey disclosed that penicillin is being pro- 
duced at the Banting Laboratories, Toronto. 
He said that the first production in quantity 
was going to the armed forces, adding that 
it would be a year before it could be dis- 
tributed to the medical profession for 
civilian use. ‘‘ The laboratories here are 
obtaining the largest quantities of the agent 
vet from the mould. Everywhere now they 
are getting a bigger quantity than at the 
start. We understand better how to feed the 
mould to produce more pencillin. Its potency 
is so great that even in a dilution of one part 
of the agent to 1,000,000 parts of sterile 
water, it will kill disease organisms,’’ com- 
mented Dr. Grey, who is in charge of 
penicillin research at the Banting Labora- 
torics. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Talc Control 


sin,—Probably many of your readers who 
have an interest in this material are un- 
aware of the fight for freedom and liberty 
that is going on. There is, of course, no 
objection to the Control itself. The Con- 
trol has become necessary because many 
people had been allowed to become impor- 
ters during the war, so that there was a 
very great demand for shipping space and 
currency, and a large quantity of tale was 
finding its way to trades which the Govern- 
ment considered non-essential. 

The Controller invited pre-war importers 
and those to whom licences had been issued 
indiscriminately to a meeting and invited 
them to arrange a scheme for the Control 
of Imports and Distribution. Some pre-war 
importers were not invited and only estab- 
lished their claims after protest. Not one 
merchant distributor was invited. A limited 
company of importers only is to be formed, 
and at the expressed wish of the Controller 
the merchant was to be eliminated. Several 
merchants in London have beent fighting to 
preserve their right to trade, and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Norman Bower, M.P. , one 
of the Under-Secretaries of the Ministry of 
Supply suggested that the. merchants 
should meet the committee of importers, The 
committee has refused to acknowledge the 
Under-Secretary in the matter, and the Con- 
troller has not made any arrangements for 
the suggestion to be implemented. The com- 
mittee, after an unofficial communication 
from the Controller, has, we understand, 
made ‘‘ arrangements ”’ for the distributors. 
The Controller tells the merchants to ob- 
tain a copy of the scheme from the importer 
and the committee refuses the merchant a 
copy. It is said, however, that the scheme 
provides 10s. per ton for the merchant as 
an © honorarium ’ 

Mr. Bower is taking further action to 
obtain fair play and if we may be allowed, 


we should like to appeal to all people inter- , 


ested, to ask their M.P.s to support Mr. 
Bower and to let us have their names. All 
merchants, no matter what their speciality, 
should take the same action; otherwise, if 
the present case is allowed to form a prece- 
dent, they may be exterminated when their 
time comes. The time has come for the 
merchants to form a United Merchants’ 
Association for their own protection, 

The merchant business has been part and 
parcel of British industry for decades, and 
unless the merchants’ old-established rights 
are definitely confirmed in new controls, 
they may eventually become non-existent. 
The Controller of Tale has no doubt passed 
the death sentence and the present ‘‘honora- 
rium’’ is probably intended as a short re- 
prieve. The merchant is the source of sup 
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ply of tne little man, and if he goes, so wil! 
the small manufacturer who is unable to 
take full truckloads of every material. ‘The 
fight against concentration and the wiih- 
drawal of labour will have been in vain, 

It would appear that the source of dis- 
satisfaction as to the way controls are 
handled lies with the subordinates and not 
so much witl the Ministers who are ad- 
vised by them. A sorting-out seems neces- 
sary. 

The paint trade is not now allowed to use 
french chalk, but we should like to suggest 
that when any of your readers requires any 
material which is subject to a licence, he 
should, in his application, nominate one of 
his merchant friends as his supplier and so 
show the Controller that the user also has 
a right to speak.—Yours faithfully, 

For and on behalf of 
Wilfrid Smith, Ltd., 
WILFRID SMITH, 
Director., 
For and on behalf of 
Kittle,. White & Co., Ltd., 
K. A. KITTLE, 
Director. 


August 6, 1943. 





The Future of Analytical Chemistry 


Sir,—The Council of the Society- of- Pub- 
lic Analysts and Other Analytical Chemists 
has had under consideration the desirability 
of the formation, within the Society, of 
Groups or Sections dealing with special sub- 
jects or branches of analytical chemistry. In 
considering this question the Council was 
aware that for some time many members 
have been concerned with the implications 
arising from the recent rapid development 
of analytical chemistry and the probable 
continuation of such development in the 
post-war period. It appears te the Council 
that the need of some measure of feceration 
and co-ordination of specialised branches of 
analytical ‘chemistry has now arisen and 
that, since one of the aims with which the 
Society was established is ‘‘ to éncour- 
age, assist and extend the knowledge and 
study of analytical chemistry,’ such need 
can most properly be met by implementing 
this objective. The Council has therefore 
now approved the ins:tution of Groups 
within the framework of the Society, 

Negotiations are already in progress with 
the Microchemical. Club with a view to that 
body becoming a Microchemical Group of 
the Society, but the Council wishes to en- 
courage the formation of other Groups also, 
and proposals to this end will be 
submitted to a special meeting of the 
Society, in the autumn.—Yours faithfully, 

; S. ERNEST MELLING, 


President. 
L. EYNON, 
August 5, 1943. Hon Secretary. 
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The Trend of War-Time Earnings 


Analysis of Company Accounts 
by S. HOWARD WITHEY, F.C.I. 


FTER providing for deferred repairs, 

depreciation, E.P.T., and war damage 
contribution, the gross earnmags of British 
Glues and Chemicals, Ltd., amounted to 
£97,906 during the financial year to the.end 
of April last. This compares with £98,577 
in 1941-42 and £101,969 in 1940-41, and as 
the provision for income tax is £4500 higher 
at £23,000, the balance of net profit is 
shown at £74,756, representing a decline of 
£5171 in relation to the previous 
years figure, but an _ increase of 
£9437 over the 1940-41 result. Registered 
in 1920, the company specialises in the 
manufacture of glue, grease, fertilisers, and 
animal feeding stuffs, etc., the authorised 
capital being £2,000,000 of which a total of 
£700,000 has been issued. The capital rank 
ing for dividends consists of £525,000 in the 
form of 8 per cent. cumulative preference 
stock which is entitled to a further 34 per 
cent. for every 2} per cent. paid on the 
ordinary above 5 per cent., and £175,000 in 
ordinary stock, the dividend on which has 
been maintained at the rate of 10 per cent. 
Holders of the preference stock, therefore. 
receive 9 per cent., as before, and after 
placing £10,000 to general reserve, com- 
pared with £15,000 a year ago, the forward 
balance is slightly higher. The dividends 
are calculated at the gross amounts, the 
final figures being made up as follows :— 


£ 

Brought forward from 1941-42 ... 33,499 
Net profit—year ended April 30, 

1945... os in ies ... $4,756 





Disposable balance £108,255 





¥ per cent. dividend on £525,000 
cum, preference stock, gross ... 47,250 
10 per cent. dividend on £175,000 


ordinary stock, gross , ... 17,500 
Transferred to general reserve ... 10,000 
Carried forward to 1943-44 ..» 93,005 

£108,255 





The consolidated balance sheet of the 
combine shows fixed assets to the value of 
£379,958, while the current ‘assets total 
£883,469, the floating surplus over liabili- 
ties being £463,445, compared with £451,444 
previously. In 1942, the ordinary stock 4s. 
units reached 6s. 9d., the lowest price dur- 
ing the year being 5s. 3d. Recently, they 
were quoted at 8s., giving a return of 5 per 
cent., and at 34s. the preference £1 units 
give a return of more than 53 per cent. 

The audited accounts of W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., cover the twelve months’ operations 


to March 31, and disclose a trading profit 
of £189,985 after debiting an _ unstated 
amount for taxation. ‘This represents an 
increase of £7514 in relation to 1941-42 
and an increase of £4620 over the 1940-4] 
figure, and in the circumstances must be re. 
garded as satisfactory. The sum of £41,836 
has been provided for depreciation, com- 
pared with £42,064 in 1941-42, and after 
charging £10,000 for directors’ fees, as be- 
fore, the balance of net profit is £138,150, 
representing an increase of £7743 in rela- 
tion to the previous year, and an increase 
of £7489 when compared with the 1940-41 
figure. ‘The pensions fund receives a spe- 
cial allocation of £10,000, and the ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. is repeated. This 
company was registered in 1894, and nor. 
mally manufaetures weighing, testing and 
counting machines, and is at present en- 
gaged on work of national importance, The 
authorised capital is £1,250,000, of which 
total of £1,135,536 has been issued, com- 
prising £134,230 in the form of 5 per cent. 
‘*A’’ preference stock; £147,128 in 5} per 
cent, “B’’ preference stock; and £854,178 
in ordinary stock. After allocating £45,000 
to the war contingency reserve and £10,00 
to the genera] reserve, the forward balance 
is £457 smaller, thus :— 


£ 
Brought forward from 1941-42 ... 67,27 
Net profit—year ended March 31, i 
1943 i... os oun sbi 138,150 


—_—_—- 
—_—_——— 


Disposable balance £205,425 





Allocated to pengions fund ... we 10,000 
Dividends on pref. stock, less tax 758i 
Ordinary dividend, less tax ... 66,020 
Allocated to war contingency res. 45,000 
Transferred to general reserve ... 10,000 
Carried forward to 1943-44 ... ... 66,818 

£205,425 





After deducting depreciation, properties 
and plant are shown on the balance sheet at 
£329,65!, while investments in and accounts 
with subsidiaries amount to £671,586, Cur 
rent assets total £1,707,002, compared with 
£1,469,901 previously, the floating surplu 
over current liabilities being £741,117. The 
‘‘A” preference £1 units yield 4 per cent, 
at 25s.. and the “B’”’ preference return 4+ 

i din- 
per cent. at 26s, 3d. During 1942, the or 
ary £1 units reached 79s. 6d., the lowes 
price during the year being 70s., and re 
cently they were quoted-at 8ls., on whieh 
basis the actual yield works out at 3.« pe 
cent, 
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In the case of Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid., 
the turnover during the year to March Jast 
was the largest on record, both in quantity 
and value, but the major part of the in- 
crease was absorbed by taxation. After 
providing for taxes, deferred repairs and 
pensions, the gross earnings amounted to 
£1,067,462, which figure compares with 
£1,025,093 for 1941-42, and £1,001,370 for 
1940-41. To arrive at the balance of net 
profit the charges included £183,433 for re- 
pairs and renewals £131,924 for deprecia- 
tion; £14,9 for A.R.P. expenditure; 
£88,230 for war risks insurance and direc- 
tors’ fees, the profit of £643,345 comparing 
with £622,784 realised in the preceding 
year. The company owns direct controlling 
interests in several companies, and tran- 
sacts business at some 1186 retail shops in 
Great Britain. The capital, of £3,000,000, 
consists of seven classes of preference 
shares totalling £1,400,000, the remainder 
being in ordinary shares of 5s. denomina- 
tion, on which a dividend of 24 per cent. 
has been maintained. The freehold pro- 
perty reserve receives an allocation of 
£40,000, and after placing £1516 to the war 
contingencies and damage reserve the for- 
ward balance is £3079 higher. 


£ 
Brought forward from 1941-42 220 645 
Net profit—year ended March 31, 
1943 ... 643,345 


Disposable balance £863,990 





Allocated to special taxation reserve 150,000 
Dividertds on preference and pre- 
ferred ordinary shares , 96,750 
Dividend of 24 per cent. on ordin- 
ary shures 352,000 
Transferred to freehold property 
reserve ™ 40,000 
Allocated to war contingencies and 
damage reserve ' : sas 1516 
Carried forward to 1943-44 ... 223,724 
£863 ,G90 


Including £3,483,668 in freehold property, 
and excluding assets which are the subject 
of war damage claims, the fixed assets 
amount to £5,789,036,’ against which there 
are reserves totalling 3,067,591, in addition 
to a works development reserve of £100,000, 
and the war contingencies and damage re- 
serve of £750,000. The current assets in 
stocks, debtors and cash, etc., have in- 
creased from £2,739,277 to £3, 054, 141, and 
the company occupies a high position in 
chemical research and production. At the 
recent price of 4ls. the ordinary 
yield 3 per cent, 





shares 
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W & J, AVERY. LTD. 
1940-41]1941-42)1942 








_£139,000 





























Net Earnings:.. 
137,000 | a 
135,000 
133,000 f 
131,000 VA 























Ordinary Dividend ::...15% —L qulguing—t 
BRITISH GLUES & CHEMICALS, LTD. 


£ 81,000 
77 
73,000 


Earnings:.... 


65,000 


inary Dividend: 
Dividend: 





BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 


Earnings:...& 





inary Dividend: 








SAFFLOWER OIL 


Although safflower oil is of commercial 
value because of its valuable property of 
preventing ‘‘ after-Yellowing ’’ of white or 
pale tinted paints, little work has been 
done on the chemical constitution of Indian 
safflower oil, N. L. Vidyarth published the 
results of recent investigations in the 
Journal of the Indian Chemical Society 
(1943, 20, 2, p. 45). According to his 
figures safflower seeds yield 30.5 per cent. 
of oil which contains myristic acid (along 
with laurie and other lower yt oe) 
palmitic acid (3%), stearic acid (1%), ara- 
chidic acid with a trace of lignoceric acid 
(0.5%), oleic acid (33%), linoleic acid with 
a trace of linolenic acid (61%). The gly- 
cerides have been determined by the bro- 
mination of the neutral oil and the com- 
ponent glycerides have been found to be 
myristo-oleolinolin (2%), myristo-dilinolin 
(1%), palmito-oleolinolin (7%), palmito- 
dilinolin (4%), stearo- oleolinolin (29%), 
stearo-dilinolin (1%), dioleolinolin (15%), 
oleo-dilinolin (6304). and trilinolin (3°). 
The myristo-glycerides contain a little 
lauric and other lower acids, the stearo- 
glycerides contain a little arachidic and 
lignoceric acid, and the trilinolin contains 
traces of linolenic acid. 
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Benn Brothers’ Annual Meeting 
Mr. Robbins’s Address : New Director Elected 


Hk 47th general meeting of Benn 
Brothers, Limited, proprietors of THE 
CHEMICAL AGB, was held at Bouverie 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4, on August 6, 
the chairman, Mr. Gordon Robbins, pre- 
siding. The chairman moved a resolution 
approving the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1943, and recommended 
payment of the dividends already reported. 
Mr. Robbins pointed out that revenue, 
expenditure, and net profit were all sub 
stantially up; increases were recorded under 
each of the four main heads of the com- 
pany’s revenue, advertisements, 
rents, and interest on investments. 
There was carried to the balance sheet a 
net profit of £58,552, and it was thought 
wise to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
15 per cent., the peace-time figure for nearly 
a decade, which was restored in 1942 from 
the figure of 12 per cent. to which the con- 
traction of ‘business in the first two years 
of the war had caused it’to fall. A large 
part of the remainder of the surplus had 
been allocated to the strengthening of the 
company’s reserves. To the taxation re- 
serve started last year a further £14,000 
was allocated, the general reserve was in- 
creased by £10,000, and the total allocated 
to reserves was £28,500, with a somewhat 
higher balance of £15,658 carried forward. 


sales. 


The Present and the Future 


said 
‘can. be regarded as wholly 


‘“ The company’gfinancial position,.’’ 
Mr. Robbins, 


satisfactory. Yet it would be wrong if I 
did rot say that there seems to us to 
be a certain unreality about the pre- 


sent position. There has not, indeed, been 
any dangerous inflation, but war controls 
have so far depressed the spirit of competi- 
tion together with all enterprise as to make 
business getting easier at the source than 
under the healthier conditions of peace. 
There is something static and, indeed, al- 
most automatic in the advertising position 
which does not necessarily make the figures 
for last year a safe guide to prospects when 
the tight rein of Government regulation on 
industry and ecommerce is relaxed at the 
end of the war. At the same time it is a 


highly favourable symptom for the com- 
pany’s future that business men should 
have remained as loyal to the Benn 


periodicals as they have shown themselves 
during this highly unsettling period. What- 
ever befalls when the struggle for business 
is resumed on an individualistic basis, this 
company has at least consolidated virtually 
the whole of its past goodwill and firmly 
established many new friendships.’’ 

For the first time the company had seri- 


ously felt the effects of the call-up for 
national service of women members of the 
staff. At least a score of fully trained Benn 
women had cheerfully taken their place in 
the national front line, and one of them had 
been posted to the heart of Africa. Gaps 
on the staff for essential war-time produc. 
tion had been filled at both ends of the 
age scale, with men well into the forties 
and beyond and with girls under nineteen, 
and the strain and responsibility falling 
upon the experienced seniors had beén in- 
creased. ‘‘In the closing weeks of the 
fourth year of the most arduous war in 
history,’ said Mr. Robbins, ‘“ I rejoice to 
testify that I have never worked with a 
more loyal and enthusiastic body of men 
and women. The board is glad to have had 
the opportunity to make suitable recogni- 
tion during the year of the special effort 
made by every single member of the staff. 
Still, to my mind, we should acknowledge no 
greater debt than that owed to those gal. 
lan members of the staff, now approaching 
a hundred in,all, who are giving different 
forms of national service. It seemed to the 
board that there could be no more fit 
ting gesture of appreciation than that a 
serving member of the staff should be nomi. 
nated to one of the vacancies on the board, 
A little later a resolution will be moved for 
the election, as a director, of Commander 
Arthur Owen Gillett, and I cannot doubt 
but that you will recéive it with acclama- 
tion.”’ 


The Strain of ‘‘ Carrying On’”’ 


Mr. Norman French, in seconding the 
resolution, said that while in one way the 
advertising business had been static, in an- 
other it had been rather fluid as all had 
been engaged in trying to squeeze a quart 
into a pint pot. The reduction of the Benn 
trade journals to war-time size had broad- 
ened their service and brought in many new 
friends. -Sir Ernest Benn, speaking in sup- 
port, said he saw from the accounts that 
the amount which this delightfui State of 
ours took was twice as much as the pro- 
prietors would ever take. The chair- 
man had very properly paid tribute to the 
service of those of the staff engaged in 
public work. What impressed him in 
domestic, local, and business affairs was the 
tremendous and unprecedented _ strain 
which had been put on those who _ were 
carrying on with day-to-day life with abso- 
lutely no recognition. He took. off his hat 
most heartily to all concerned in Bouverie 
House. The resolution was then carried 
unanimously. 
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Chemicals in South Africa 


Smaller Firms Remedying War-Time Import Losses 


(From our Cape Town Correspondent) 


HILE many of the more important 
chemical plants in South Africa are 
engaged in official work such as the produc- 
tion of explosives and other chemicals to 
aid the South African war effort, there has 
been much more activity among the smaller 
firms in the preparation of various chemical 
products to take the place of those which 
can no longer be imported from Great 
Britain or the United States. At the same 
time South African importers are looking 
more and more to the Argentine and Brazil 
as possible sources of certam chemical pre- 
parations that cannot as yet be produced 
in South Africa and that cannot at present 
be imported from Britain or America. Most 
of the recent developments in South Africa 
have been in the line of toilet goods ‘ike 
deodorants, which the newcomers to this 
market are selling in South Africa under 
various branded names. These goods are 
accepted as war-time makeshifts, but it, is 
doubtful, unless the price comes down and 
the quality goes up, whether they will re- 
tain much trade in the local market once 
the era of free competition returns again. 
Stove polish (made in 1} oz. cubes), furni- 
ture cream, and teak oil are included in the 
new lines of a Johannesburg firm specialis- 
ing in household products. ‘The 1nanufac- 
turers are employing chemists regularly to 
test the raw materials and to ensure uni- 
formity and quality. All the raw materials 
used are stated to be of South African 
origin. 

Sodium Chemicals, a Johannesburg firm, 
recently extended their plant for the pro- 
duction of sodium sulphate, When in full 
production an output of approximately 100 
tons a month will be attained. After com- 
pleting the initial plans, this firm installed 
a new furnace to increase the sodium sul- 
phide output, and plans for further increases 
were under consideration. There has also 
been an increase in the silicate of soda out- 
put. 

Chrome Chemicals 


A factory was recently erected for the 
production of various heavy chrome chemi- 
cals, of which the principal products are: 
bichromate of soda, chrome tanning salt, 
chrome oxide green and lead chromate pig- 
ments. The last named are being made for 
the paint manufacturing industry, and local 
paint manufacturers are said to approve 
the quality of the product. The raw mate- 
rials needed for the manufacture of the 
chrome compounds are, with one exception, 
Produced in Southern Africa, and all the 
items of plant and equipment, exeluding 


3 


electric motors, were designed and built in 
the Union mainly from South African mate 
rials. All stages of production are labora- 
tory-controlled, the factory having a well- 
equipped laboratory with qualified chem- 
ists in charge. These products, which were 
imported before the war and have been un- 
obtainable from overseas for a long time, 
are used by other manufacturers for the 
manufacture of war supplies and for essen- 
tial civilian requirements. It is hoped that 
after the war the new industry will be able 
to compete with overseas manufactures, at 
least in the South African market. 

A Durban firm has started building a fac- 
tory at Underberg where they will manu- 
facture lactose milk sugar, together with 
other by-products, 


Sulphuric Acid Production 


In the Belgian Congo the chemical indus- 
try, founded in pre-war days to serve iocal 
needs, has been on a war footing since 1940. 
The industry comprises several factories, 
among them a sulphuric acid factory, a 
fatty-acid and glycerine factory, and others 
for the various sulphates and _ chlorates. 
Copper is treated with sulphuric acid, and 
annually 20,000 tons of sulphuric acid are 
produced, part of it going to the Rhodesian 
mining industry. The sulphur dioxide 
needed for sulphuric acid production is ob- 
tained by roasting zine concentrates which 
are then exported to America. From this 
roasting, 44 tons of cadmium are retrieved, 
which is very useful to war industries. The 
chlorate factory produces 800 to 900 tons 
of sodium chlorate a year; a portion of its 
output is used in the Congo to make explo- 
sives, and the balance is sold to a South 
African match factory. 

Graphite, found in the Northern Trans- 
vaal, is being used in the local munitions 
production. Previously South Africa im- 
ported all the graphite it needed from over- 
seas, but as this has ceased to be available, 
it is satisfactory to know that the South 
African production is now well in hand. 
Some time ago it was announced that 200 
tons of Transvaal graphite were to be pro- 
duced monthly for use in local industries. 
In Johannesburg it is being mixed with 
lubricating oil for treating machinery bear- 
ings. 

Last year it was reported that bauxite 
had been discovered near Nelspruit, in the 
Transvaal, but this does not seem to have 
been confirmed. If it. is, this will be the 
first recorded occurrence of bauxite in 
South Africa. 
Now that the 


United Nations are well 
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established in North Africa it is hoped in 
the Union that phosphates from French 
Morocco will again be available, but it is 
realised that the shipping problem is a 
difficult one. Local resources of phosphates 
are being ,worked more keenly. A phos- 
phate mine in the Cape has been estimated 
to offer a potential yield of a million tons. 
This product is being used for making both 
explosives and fertilisers. 

A new South African enamelling process 
is claimed to have been discovered in which 
vermiculite mined in the Transvaal is used. 
This enamel is stated to be three times more 
durable than the ordinary kind, and due to 
a coloration imparted by the vermiculite, 
it appears that this new enamel can be ob- 
tained in a very large variety of pastel 
shades. 

Home-produced Salt 


South Africa seems now to be faced with 
a serious shortage of salt for domestic pur- 
sritish salt is now being im 
ported and the local production does not 
seem to be keeping pace with the demand. 
Salt is not mined in South Africa but is 
recovered from the brine which is pumped 
from shallow pans, or pits, and boreholes 
in the pan floor. As the pans occur in the 
more arid districts, the bulk of the salt is 
obtained during the dry months by solar 
evaporation in shallow dams—artificia! heat 
is used only by a few producers. Under 


poses, as ho 
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careful supervision the quality of the salt 
can equal the imported article, but occasivn- 
ally dust storms contaminate the salt, neces. 
sitating grading. The lack of standardisa- 
tion of the various grades of salt is con- 
sidered an obstacle still to be overcome by 
the industry. Since the Chamber of ‘alt 
Producers formed a national federation 
there has been a more determined atteiipt 
to place the industry.on a better basis, in- 
creasing the sales of South African salt by 
ensuring that better methods of preparation 
improve its quality. In spite of this many 
of the salt pans are still operated ineff- 
ciently, and even though the war has 
brought a better market for their products, 
these will have to be improved if they are 
to retain the trade. The better type of 
producer is selling to the domestic market 
and to certain industries. ‘The production 
of salt from sea water or natural brine in- 
volves the process of fractional crystallisa- 
tion and the purity of the resultant product 
is dependent upon the care with which this 
is carried out. The importance of salt tex- 
ture after refining is being emphasised, to. 
gether with the fact that in crystallisation 
the size and form of the crystals will de- 
perd upon the temperature, rate of evapora- 
tion and concentration of the liquid. Nor. 
mally, imports represent only about 7 per 
cent. of the value of the Union's salt con- 
sumption. 








Scotland’s Industries 
Development of New Coal Resources 


COTLAND’S new industrial map, the 

work of the commission appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland to in- 
quire into the future development of the 
country’s coalfields will, when it is com- 
pieted, foreshadow the biggest industrial 
transformation ever planned for Britain. 
The changes envisaged will involve the ex- 
penditure of millions of pounds, and will 
affect the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
workers. The map is to be submitted to the 
Government shortly. One of.the chief find- 
ings of the commission will be that the 
South-East of Scotland has a potential coal 
output of 30,000,000 tons a year for at least 
200 years. 

Mining engineers and surveyors have re- 
ported that valuable seams of coal of un- 
usual thickness exist in the Lothians, Fife, 
and Clackmannan. In the Lothians the 
untapped coalfield extends more or less 
from Newtongrange to North Berwick. The 
richest seams, however, are situated in East 
Fife and Clackmannan, stretching from 
Leven to many miles below the Firth of 
Forth. 

Mr. Arthur Woodburn, 


M.P., Under- 


Secretary of State for Scotland, has stated 
that the switch-over of the coalfields from 
the West to the East of Scotland is inevit- 
able, and will mean a new era of industrial 
prosperity for South-East Scotland 








SILICA GEL FOR AIRCRAFT 

Silica gel is being used to prevent corro- 
sion of aircraft and other engines during 
transit to a theatre of war. The sparking 
plugs are removed from the cylinder cases 
of engines, and replaced by transparent 
plastic containers filled with silica gel. Alse 
enclosed within each shipping container is 
a humidity indicator which tells whether the 
silica gel is doing its job. Silica gel erys- 
tals impregnated with cobalt chloride are 
placed in a transparent envelope mounted 
on a card. This envelope can be seen 
through a transparent cellulose acetate win- 
dow in the container, so that inspection ‘can 
be made without the necessity of unpackag- 
ing the machine. When the relative humidity 
is less than 20 per cent., the crystals appear 
dark blue; between 20 and 30 per cent. 
they take on a pinkish tinge; and should the 
indicator show that the humidity is higher 
than 40 per cent., the silica gel has reaclhied 
its adsorption capacity and should be re- 
placed. 
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Patents Up to Date 


ITH differences in procedure due to 

war-time Acts, Rules, and Orders, it 
has been thought that a few hints on secur- 
ing protection for an invention (this term 
means ‘‘ any manner of new manufacture ’’) 
by letters patent may be useful. An appli- 
cation (to the Patent Office) must be ac- 
companied by either a ‘* provisional ”’ (two 
copies) or a ‘‘ complete ’’ specification (two 
copies). ‘If a ‘* provisional’’ one is sent, 
the * complete ’’ specification must be sent 
within twelve months (thirteen months if 
extension of time is applied for); if the 
‘complete ’’ specification is not forthcom- 
ing within these time limits, it is considered 
that the application has been abandoned. 
The true and first inventor can apply either 
alone or jointly with any other person, A 
company cannot be the sole applicant, un- 
less the invention is one from abroad, but 
it can be a joint applicant with the inven- 
tor; a firm as such cannot apply: all the 
partuers must be named and each one must 
sign the application, 

When the “ complete ’’ specification is 
received an examiner looks into the appli- 
cation to see whether the Acts and Rules 
have.been observed (until recently this ap- 
plied on the receipt of a ‘‘ provisional ”’ 
specification) and an investigation is made 
as to the novelty of the invention and so 
forth. If the “ complete ” specification is 
accepted, this fact is advertised in the Offi- 
cial Journal (Patents), \the ‘‘ complete ”’ 
and ‘* provisional ’’ specifications become 
open to publie inspection, and copies are 
purchasable. Objections can be entered 
but if no such action is taken within two 
months a patent is granted. 


The Cost of Official Forms 


Official forms must be used throughout 
the various stages, these being obtainable 
from any Money Order Office, from the In- 
land Revenue Office (Patent Office) by per- 
sonal application (not by post), or from the 
Controller of Stamps, Bush House, London, 
W.C.2, by post or otherwise. Application 
forms eést £1, “ provisional ”’ specification 
forms are free, *‘ complete ’’ specification 
forms cost £4 (duplicates free); forms for 
extension of time for presenting ‘‘ com- 
plete *’ specification forms cost £4 (dupli- 
cates free); forms for extension of time for 
presenting ‘‘ complete’’ specification £2. 
On grant of patent the sealing fee is £1 and 
renewal fees are payable afterwards, the 
first (£5) being payable before the end of 
the fourth year from the date of the patent; 
then for every succeeding year the fees are 
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progressively increased up to £16 for the 
last year; a patent ordinarily remains alive 
for sixteen years. 

The * provisional ’’ specification need not 
be given in minute detail, although it should 
contain sufficient information to describe 
the nature of the invention adequately; if 
not, the patent may be post-dated to the 
date when the necessary § information 
arrives. For the ‘ complete ’’ specification, 
however, details should be given (so that 
everything of importance is protected), the 
information provided being such that a com- 
petent workman could bring the invention 
into practical effect from the directions 
given. Specifications are preferred. typed 
or printed, but duplicates may be carbon 
copies if the typing is black and distinct, 
and if good white paper is used. Drawings 
(not obligatory with the provisional speci- 
fication unless an adequate description can- 
not be given without) with the ‘‘complete’”’ 
specification should be provided where con- 
sidered necessary for a clear understand- 
ing of the invention; they should be on pure 
white drawing paper 13in, by 8in, for 
81 in.) and absolutely black ink must be 
used (ordinary writing ink is not suitable). 


cs 


War-Time Modifications 


War-tine Acts and Regulations give 
power to the Comptroller.to allow a depar- 
ture from the ordinary time limits if war 
circumstances have prevented the matters 
in question being carried out at the proper 
times. If it is considered expedient in the 
national interest, the publication of infor- 
mation. in respect of an invention Caw be 
delayed or restricted; in these cases (e.g., 
munitions of war) it is advisable (after 
sellding application to the Patent Office) to 
submit the invention confidentially to the 
Government department concerned before 
the probable publication date, so that the 
invention can be kept secret. By so divulg- 
ing information an application for a patent 
is not prejudiced. It may be added that 
before an application for a patent in a 
foreign country can be made, the authority 
of the Comptroller must be obtained. 

If the application concerns a chemical in- 
vention, typical samples and specimens 
should ordinarily be delivered, or the Comp- 
toller may require these to be provided. 
Where a graphic formula is used in the 


specification a copy must also be furnished. 
Special provisions apply to inventions relat- 
ing to substances prepared or produced by 
chemical processes or intended for food or 
The specification is not to in- 


medicine. 
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clude claims for the substance itself except 
when produced or prepared by the methods 
or processes of manufacture particularly 
described and ascertained or by their obvi- 
ous chemical equivalents. In relation to a 
substance intended for food or medicine, a 
mere admixture resulting only in the aggre- 
gution of the known properties of the in- 
gredieits of that substance does not consti- 
tute a method or process of manufacture 
(it will be remembered that a patent is only 
granted for an invention the subject matter 
of which is “ a manner of new manufac 
ture” 





—_——_-_— 





Personal Notes 
Mr. R. K. Srratrorb, chief chemist of 
the Imperial Oil Company, has been elected 
president of the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry. 


Mr. C. J. BROCKBANK, who is already in 
control of abrasives and graphite in the 
Ministry of Supply, has been appointed 
Controller of Raw Asbestos in addition, 
starting from August 3. 


The new president ol the Canadian 
Chemical Association is Dr. R. R. 
McLauGHLaNn, F.C.1.C., of the chemical 
engineering department, Toronto Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. E. J. BOAKE and MR. F. M. ROBERTS 
are retiring from the position of managing 
directors of A. soake, Roberts & Co., Lid. 
Mr. I. G. PENTECOST has been appointed 
managing director, and Mr. E. E. BOaAKE, 
assistant managing director. Mr. E. J. 
Boake and Mr. F. M. Roberts will continue 
as chairman and vice-chairman respectively, 

An account of war-time research in 
Britain was given at the annual meeting of 
the Industrial Research Institute of America 
by Dr. G. S. WHITBY, who gave up the post 
as director of the Chemical Research 
Laboratory of the D.S.I.R. to become pro- 
fessor of rubber chemistry at the University 
of Akron. 

The annual John Wesley Hyatt award of 
31000 and a gold medal was recently pre- 
sented to Mr. FRANK H. SHAW, of the Shaw 
Insulator Co., by Dr. Frolich, president of 
the American Chemical Society. The 
award was made to Mr. Shaw for his work 
in perfecting the transfer moulding of ther- 
mosetting plastics which are used in shell 
fuses and the magnetos of military aircraft. 

COMMANDER ARTHUR OWEN GILLETT, 
R.N., has been appointed a director of Benn 
Brothers, Lid., proprietors of THE CHEMI- 
caAL AGE. Commander Gillett has been with 
the firm since 1928, and has been succes- 
sively manager of the British Trade Journal 
and the Hardware Trade Journal. He has 
been on active service since the first day 
of the war. 
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Dr. CLIFFORD B. PURVES, of the Massa. 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed E.B. Eddy Professor of Indus. 
trial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill 
University, Montreal. Dr. Purves succeeds 
Professor Harold Hibbert, the first incum- 
bent of the chair, who retires at the end 
of this month. Dr, Purves was born in 
Seotland in 1902 and received both his 
baccalaureate and doctor’s degree from St. 
Andrew’s University. After two years in 
the United States as a holder of the Com- 
monwealth Fund Fellowship, he returned to 
Aberdeen University as assistant to the late 
Professor J. J. R. Macleod, but was later 
recalled to the United States where he took 
up a position at the National Institute of 
Health. In 1936 he was appointed associate 
professor of organic chemistry at ‘‘ Bostort 
Tech.”’ 


Obituary 


Mr. Percy R. GOODWIN, whose death on 
August 5 has been announced, was secre- 
tary of Spencer, Chapman and Messel, Ltd. 


Mr. RICHARD WILLIAM TRENGOVE, who 
died at Erdington, Birmingham, on August 
6, aged 65, after a long illness, was former]; 
manager of the British Aluminium Co., 
Ltd. (Midland Area). 


Mr. RALPH WAINWRIGHT, who died at 
Runcorn, Cheshire, recently at the age of 
60, had spent the whole of his working 
career in the chemical industry, starting as 
an office boy at Wigg Works, Runcorn. 
Latterly he had been with I.C.I. at the 
Muspratt Works, Widnes, where he was 
appointed plant manager some years ago. 


The University of Kansas chemist, Dr. 
H. P. Capy, who developed the extraction 
of helium from natural gas in Kansas, died 
recently at the age of 68. His discovery of 
the presence of helium in natural gas at 
Dexter, Kansas, was made in 1907. 


MR, STUART ANGUS, who died at Widnes 
on July 25, at the early age of 23, was em- 
ployed as a research chemist at a Govern- 
ment research establishment, and was 
amoung the most promising students at 
Widnes Technical College. He was due to 
complete the examination for the Associate- 
ship of the Royal Institute of Chemistry 
only last week. 


Mr. HARRY MACKENZIE RIDGE; M.E. 
Freiburg), M.Inst.M.M., M.I.Chem.E., 
F Inst.F., died on August 4 at his home in 
London, aged 70. After qualifying as a 
metallurgist at Freiburg, he weat to Austra- 
lia, where in 1899 he became manager of an 
ore-treatment works at Broken Hill, New 
South Wales. From 1906 to 1909 he was 
technical adviser to the Sulphide Corpora- 
tion, and at the same time general manager 
of the Central Zine Company. From 1910 
onwards he practised as a consultant chemi- 
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eal engineer and metallurgist in London. 
He had been a member of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers for twenty years. 


The well-known Midland industrialist, 
Mr, ALFRED MILWARD REYNOLDS. died in 
his 74th year at his home at Alveston, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, on July 28. The son of 
a former Lord Mayor of Birmingham, he 
became chairman and managing director of 
John Reynolds & Sons, Ltd. He was a 
member of the council 


of Birmingham , 
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Chamber of Commerce and a guardian of 
the Assay: Office. In an appreciation of the 
late Mr. Reynolds, Sir Robert Bird, M.P., 
writes: “ He must be given a leading part 
in the creation of the era of light steel 
tubes and of ultra-light non-ferrous metals, 
chiefly aluminium and magnesium. To the 
problem (of perfecting methods of drawing 
steel tubes) he made a notable contribution 
by his invention of the reinforced or butted 
steel tube.” 











General News 





In the education debate in the House of 
Lords last week, Lord Winster said he hoped 
that the new proposals would help to provide 
more scientific and research workers. 

Quartz crystal from Uganda is being tested 
in Britain for use in the rag@# industry, 
recent developments having made _ possible 
the utilisation of lower-grade crystal. ° 

Fifteen new Fellows have been elected this 
month by the Board of the. Institute of 
Physics. At the same time, 19 new Asso- 
clates were elected, and 13 Subscribers and 
10 Students admitted. 


The British Association is considering the 
possibility of holding meetings in provincial 
centres. The secretary would be pleased to 
hear from any local organisation that would 
welcome a conference on some appropriate 
scientific topic in its own locality. 

‘New Uses for Glass’’ is the theme of 
an exhibition at the Kelvingrove Art Galleries, 
Glasgow. Among the exhibits is the dress of 
glass ** silk ’’ worn by the bride of Professor 
W. E. 8. Turner, of Sheffield, at her wedding 
last month. 


The history of coal-tar dyes is depicted, in 
colour, on a set of panels produced by the 
British Colour Council in co-operation with 
the gas industry, and formally presented to 
the education department of the Wrens by 
Sir David Milne- Watson. 


The Stationery Office has published a 
supplement to the ‘‘ Raw Materials Guide,”’ 
giving particulars of the changes in the legal 
position with regard to the acquisition, sale 
and use of certain materials that have 
occurred since the Guide first appeared, to- 
gether with references to the relevant Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders. 


More lime and phosphates are needed for 
Scottish farms, said Dr. W. G. Ogg at the 
farewell luncheon given him last week by the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce. He added 
that grinding equipment was now being pro- 
vided to take advantage of the abundant 
deposits of limestone in Aberdeenshire and 


Banffshire. 


-From Week to Week 


Messrs. L. Oertling, Ltd., who have been 
occupying temporary ,premises since the 
‘* blitz,’’ announce their return to Central 
London. From August 22 the address will 
be 110 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: WELbeck 2273/4.) 

In respect of the period beginning Septem. 
ber 3 and ending December 2, 1943, the rate 
of premium payable under any policy issued 
under the Commodity Insurance Scheme will 
continue to be at the rate of, 2s. 6d. per cent. 
per month. 


An exhibition illustrating the saving of raw 
materials in the production of munitions of 
war, organised by Sir Vyvyan Board, senior 
economy officer of the Ministry of Supply, is 
on view in the Horticultural Hall. West- 
minster, to all who are vitally concerned in 
production, whether as directors or managers, 
or as leaders of labour. It igs not open to 
the general public. 


Over 600,000 fibreboard cases are collected 
weekly for re-use in industry by the Con- 
tainer Recovery Service. This non-profit- 
making organisation was set up two months 
after the outbreak of war in order to ensure 
the continued re-use of containers which were 
obviously going to be in short supply as the 
war progressed. Wood boxes, sacks and iron 
drums also come under the collection scheme. 


Soil chemists investigating mineral de- 
ficiencies will find a valuable aid in ‘‘ The 
Diagnosis of Mineral Deficiencies in Plants,”’ 
by Dr. T. Wallace, A.I.C., of Long Ashton 
Research Station (Stationery Office, 10s.). 
It contains a colour atlas and guide, to- 
gether with 114 photographs in colour show- 
ing the characteristic effects produced in 
plants by the lack of different minerals. 


Shortage of tanning materials imported 
from abroad is given by Mr. Bernard H. 
Harvey, chairman of the United Tanners’ 
Federation, as one reason why the public has 
to put up with inferior leather on footwear. 
In his statement to the Press he also explains 
that a considerable quantity of imported 
leather has to be distributed without being 
re-tanned. 
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Organo-mércury dressings are now being 
used by an increasing number of farmers for 
wheat, barley and oats, but, according to 
W. A. R. Dillon Weston and R. Eric Taylor, 
of the Cambridge School of Agriculture, 
writing in Nature, the majority do not 
realise the value of such dressings for rye, 
which also is hable to attack by. seedborne 
fungi. 

Foreign News 


In Cuba, 5,000,000 litres of alcohol a month 


are used in the manufacture of motor fue!.— 


An Ulster linen factory is experimenting 


with the weaving of fabrics from glass fibres. 


A new plant producing liquid chlorine, has 
been put into production by South African 
Pulp and Paper Industries, Ltd. 


A substitute lubricant is being made from 
Malayan palm or coconut oil and lime, re- 
ports the Japanese radio. 


All pyrethrum grown in Nyasaland has to 
be sold to the Government at prices fixed by 
the Ministry of Supply. 

A factory for the production of sodium and 
potassium silicate has been established at 
Falkenberg, Sweden. 


Producer-gas units using cotton stalks have 
been perfected by the agricultural mechani- 
sation station of the Uzbekistan Scientific 
Research Institute, U.S.S.R. 


Alcohol from beet is being produced in a 
plant at Port Lyautey, Morocco, which has 
handled 400 tons of fresh beet in the past 
year. 

Two Brazilian factories are daily turning 
out 40 “ gasogenios ©’ (gas-producer units) 
for motor vehicles in order to meet the petrol 
shortage. 

Output of industrial alcohol by Canada is 
estimated to reach 7,500,000 gallons this year, 
reports the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

The Ungarische Oelwerke A.-G. has been 
established in Budapest for the production of 
vegetable edible oils and also for the refinery 
of coal distillates. 


Deposits of muscovite mica found at Eau 
Claire, near Mattawan, Ontario are said to 
constitute the most important mica discovery 
in North America since the war began. 


Importation to Sweden of graphite cru- 
cibles, silver, silver nitrate and soda ash is 
now under State control and subject to per- 
mits being obtained from the Industrial 
Commission. 


Mr. Henry Ford, the motor millionaire, is 
having a cabin erected in memory of the 
coloured chemist, George Washington Carver, 
who died last vear. Four pieces of wood 
from England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
are to be incorporated into the memorial and 
these are already on their way to America. 
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Plastic nozzles for fire hose are being 
marketed by a Chicago firm. 

For glycerine production, Canada aims to 
salvage 35 million pounds of fat this year. 

A promising deposit of mercury has been 
found in the Kalpitiya district of Ceylon 

Increased crops of oilseeds in Switzerland 
last year included 1300 acres of rapeseed and 
1700 acres of poppy seed. 

The Brazilian Government has fixed prices 
for cotton by-products, such as cotton-seed, 
for refined edible cotton-seed oil, and for cake 
or meal for use as cattle-feed or as fertiliser. 

Chemically-teated wood chips are being 
used as the basis of a German ersatz *‘meat,” 
according to the European Press. Develop- 
ment of this process is credited to a former 
Nobel prizewinner, presumably Bergius. 

The Spanish Empresa Electro-Mecanica de 
Cordoba is building a new plant for 8000 tons 
of aluminium p.a., which the Soc. General 
{spafiola de Aluminia, §.A., is raising its 
production to 2000 tons yearly. 

A synthetic-rubber plant is being built 
near Sofia, Bulgaria. Production is expected 
to begin at the rate of one ton a. day, rising 
to 500 tons a year. Present Bulgarian pro- 
duction is reported to be 2 cwt. a day. 


Ammonium sulphate plants to produce 
110,000 tons a year are to be erected in 
Portugal at a cost of £3,000,000 by the Com. 
panhia Uniao Fabril, Sociedade Portuguesa 
de Azote and Empreza Amoniaco Portuguesa, 

A recent survey of the bauxite deposits in 
the Manica district of Mozambique shows 
reserves of 2,400,000 tons, of which, however, 
only 68,000 tons are available for immediate 
exploitation. Most of the bauxite is exported 
for conversion into aluminium sulphate. 


Trial plantings of pyrethrum are being 
made in Australia under the direction of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The seeds were imported from Kenya, where 
the war has led to development of this source 
of insecticide. 

Canada’s sales of medicinals and pharma- 
ceuticals, including fine chemicals, were con- 
siderably greater last year than in any pevi- 
ous annual period. Output was valued at 
$40,900,000, or 16 per cent. more than in 
1941. 


A new tin-smelting plant in Spain, with 4 
daily output of 2-3 tons, has been started by 
the Soc. Minera y Metalurgica de Pefiarroya, 
and a plant for flotation of copper ores by the 
Soc. Espafiola de Construcciones Electro- 
mecanicas in Bilbao. 

American metallurgists of the Bureau of 
Mines are engaged in research to develop 4 
low-cost process for extracting magnesium 
oxide from olivine, with the aim of making 
this material a source of magnesium metal 
for war production. 
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Dynamit Nobel reports that a new sulphuric 
acid factory and the new extension of the 
carbon disulphide plant have been put in 
operation at the Bratislava works in Slovakia. 
Insecticides are now being produced on an 
increased scale. 

Potash salts are now being prepared in 
Australia on a commercial scale at a large 
cement works. Formerly potash was im- 
ported, mainly from Germany, but it is 
expected that the home-prodyced salts will 
be able to compete after the war with im- 
ported materials. 

American plants are turning out more 
magiesium than is needed, states Chemical 
Industries, so the Government has cut the 
production of the sea-water factories by 25 
per cent, No reduction has been ordered, 
however, at plants making the metal from 
ores. 


Enemy-owned companies in America to the 
number of 285 are to be auctioned by the 
Alien Property Custodian. They include: 
General Aniline Film Corporation, American 
Bosch Corporation, Buffalo Electric Chemical 
Corporation, the Schering Corporation, and 
American Potash and Chemical. 


The use of silver by over 200 American 
firms is being investigated by a team of War 
Preduction Board examiners to see how far 
industry is complying with war-time regula- 
tions. The survey is being made because of 
the increasing substitution of silver for 
scarcer materials in war production. 


The U.S. Bureau of Mines has published a 
useful report on the various kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber, giving the names of their 
manufacturers, the methods of production, 
the characteristics of the finished products, 
and a bibliography. The publication, Infor- 
mation Circular No. 7242, can be obtained 
from the Bureau, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Production of artificial fertilisers in 
Sweden has now a capacity of about 18,500 
tons p.a. in nitrogen content, while in 1939 
only 9075 tons were produced. Synthetic 
nitrogen fertilisers are only produced by the 
Stockholm Superfosfat A.-B., founded 1871; 
ammonium sulphate and nitrate in Lyjunga- 
verk and calcium cyanamide since 1941 at 
Alby and Sundsvall with a yearly future 
capacity of 40,000 tons. 


The Hungarian Fertiliser, Sulphuric Acid 
and Chemical Industry Company, Budapest, 
has built large soda works production from 
which will satisfy the whole soda demand of 
Hungary. At the same time, the State- 
owned Iron, Steel, and Machinery Company, 
Budapest, has established a new branch for 
the production of magnesium and its alloys, 
which so far have had to be imported. . The 
plant will be worked under an I.G_ patent 
process. 
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Factories in Occupied Europe are receiving 
from the Germans extremely detailed ques- 
tionnaires asking for details of trade secrets 
and manufacturing processes, and these dre 
accompanied with the threat that if such in- 
formation is withheld German experts will 
visit the works and make their own investi- 
gations. 








Forthcoming Events 


The annual general meeting of the Midland 
section of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry will be held on August 23. The 
proceeding wili be followed by a film show. 


The Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers, with the co-operation of the 
British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is organising a series of discussions 
on the practical aspects of the utilisation of 
fuel and power in chemical processes. The 
next in the series will be held at the College 
of Technology, Whitworth Street, Manches- 
ter, at 5 p.m., on August 25. The subjects 
will be ‘‘ Heating by Liquids ’’ and ‘* Heat 
Exchangers (including the Use of Effluents) .’’ 
Brief introductions by Mr. B. N. Reavell and 
Mr. H. F. Goodman, respectively, will be 
followed by discussions and questions. Non- 
members will be welcome and should notify 
Mr. W. Murray (The Liverpool Borax Co., 
Ltd., Maxwell House, 6 St. Paul’s Square, 
Liverpool, 3), not later than August 21, of 
their attention to attend. 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after ite 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act’also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


LIME SUPPLIES, LTD., St. Albans. 
(M., 14/8/48.) July 22, two assignments 
securing to Barclays.Bank, Ltd., all moneys 
due or to become due to the Bank; charged 
on moneys under contracts. 


Satisfaction 
NATIONAL GALVANIZERS, LTD., Sun- 
derland. (M.S... 14/8/43.) Satisfaction 


July 14, £10,000, registered October 26, 1923, 
and unissued balance of £2000 cancelled. 
Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 
POLARIZATION PRODUCTS, LTD. 
(C.W.U.V., 14/8/48.) By special resolution 
passed July 22. T. Stromwell, 39 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3, appointed liquidator. 
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THE SAXON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LTD. (C.W.U.V., 14/8/43.) By special 
resolution passed July 24. Thomas Schofield 
Smith, 8 Manchester Road, Bury, appointed 
liquidator. 








Company News 


The Standard Chemical Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, reports a net profit of $55,250 
($122,873) and is paying a dividend of $1.25 
a share (same). 

The Egyptian Salt and Soda Co., Lid., 
has* increased its nominal capital by the 
addition of £540,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
beyond the registered capital of £720,000. 

International Bitumen Emulsions, Lid., 
are paying no further dividend for the year 
ended March 31, making 6 per cent. (same) 
for the year. 

Cellactite and British Uralite, Ltd., report 
a net profit, for the year ended March 31, of 
£8679 (£7557), and are paying a dividend of 
10 per cent. (nr). 

Benzol and By-Products, Lid., announce ‘a 
dividend of 6 per cent. on cumulative par- 
ticipating preference shares, being arrears for 
one year to September 30, 1933, payable 
September 30, 1943. 








New Companies Registered 


Albo Drum Cleaning Company, Lid. 
(381,797).—Private company. Capital: £100 
in 100 shares of £1 each. Washers, cleaners, 
and renovators of metal drums and con- 
tainers. chemical manufacturers, ete. 
Directors: J. Fitzgerald; E. V. Vidgen. 
Registered office: Stour Road, Old Ford, E.3. 

British Disinfectant Co., Ltd. (381,891) .— 
Private company. Capital: £10,000 in 10,000 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in disinfectants, antiseptics, »est- 
control products, etc. Directors: L. ; 
Edwards; Elsie V. Edwards. Registered 
office: South Grove, 8. Tottenham, N.15. 

W. P. D. Company, Lid. (382,075).— 
Private company. Capital: £100 in 1000 
founders’ and 1000 ordimary shares of ls. 
each. Research engineers, research chemists, 
etc. Subscribers: Dr. Evan W. R. Williams; 
Sir Walter Peacock, K.C.V.O. Solicitors : 
F. C. Green and Son, 29-31 Portugal Street, 
W.C.2. 

Uverex Holdings, Ltd. (381,982) .—Pri- 
vate company. Capital: £100 in 2000 shares 
of ls. each. Agents and brokers of inventors 
and others, manufacturers of and dealers in 
fire appliances, chemicals, drugs, etc. Sub- 
scribers: E. J. Heinz, 29 Park View Gardens, 
.W.4: G. F. Sexton; P. Chrobox. 

Pulmer Water Lime Co., Ltd. (382,046) .— 
Private company. Capital: £1000 in 1000 
shares of £1 each. Converters of chalk into 
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ground carbonate of lime for agricultural and 
other purposes, lime hydrators and burners, 
manufacturers of and dealers in lime washes, 


quarry and kiln owners, etc. Directors: 
L. T. Sprosen; L. L. Weir. Registered 
office: Waterloo Chambers. Chelmsford, 
Essex. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


TOCK EXCHANGE markets have been 

less active than was the case last week, 
but the general undertone remained buoy. 
ant. There was, however, a little profit- 
taking in industrial shares which recently 
advanced strongly in price on hopeful views 
as to the post-war outlook. Nevertheless, 
the rather lower prices as compared with a 
week ago were attributed in a large measure 
to absence of further expansion in demand, 
it is realised that, in many cases, yields on 
the basis of current dividends are small, and 
that there is very limited scope for early 
improvement in dividends. Moreover, the 
dividend outlook for many shares will turn 
on whether there is an early abolition of 
100 per cent. E.P.T. after the war. 

A steady feature was again provided by 
Imperial Chemical, which at 39s. 3d. were 
virtually the same as a week ago. More- 
over, B. Laporte ordinary were again 
quoted at 7&s.; this company has been able 
to report considerable expansion in trading 
profits during the war, but this has not 
been reflected in net profits which, in fact, 
have been at a rather lower level owing to 
the Weight of taxation. Nevertheless, des- 
pite increased capital issue, the dividend 
has been 15 per cent. since 1939-40, and this 
has been a conservative payment. In res- 
pect of the financial year ended March 31 
last, a further 17 per cent. could have been 
paid if profits had been distributed up to 
the hilt. 

Borax Consolidated at 36s. showed a fur- 
ther smal] gain over last week, but there 
was a small reaction to 49s. 6d. in British 
Aluminium, and in British Oxygen to 
76s. 6d. Following recent gains, Barry & 
Staines reacted to 43s. 6d., while Associated 
Cement were 64s. 9d., compared with 
66s. 9d. a week ago. On the other hand, 
Imperial Smelting further improved from 
15s, 13d. to 16s. 1$d., and Lever & Unilever 
at 57s. 3d. were 9d. higher on_ balance. 
General Refractories were further improved 
to 16s. 9d., and British Match were again 
quoted at 39s. 6d. Elsewhere, the units of 
the Distillers Co. were 87s. 3d., and United 
Molasses 3ls. Turner & Newall have made 
further improvement to 80s. at the time of 
writing, compared with 79s. 3d. a week ago. 
Triplex Glass 10s. ordinary was another 
share which reflected market hopes that 
after the war dividends may return to the 
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pre-1939 level, and at 36s. 74d. more than 
held the rise recorded a week ago. 


At 42s. Wall Paper Manufacturers de- 
ferred units more than held their recent 
advance. Moreover, at 19s. 9d. Amalga- 


mated Metal were better on balance. In 
other directions, dealings up to 52s. were 
recorded in Fisons ordinary; at 7s. 6d. in 
Greeff-Chemicals 5s. ordinary; and up to 
18s. 3d. in Leeds Fireclay preference shares. 
juternational Paint were higher at 120s., 
aud Lewis Berger ordinary changed hands 
around 96s. Thomas De La Rue were in- 
clined to fluctuate, but at £73 regained part 
of an earlier decline, although their posi- 
tion contrasted with £77 a week ago. Among 
other shares of companies associated with 
plastics, Erinoid 5s. ordinary were around 
126. 3d. British Industrial Plastics 2s. 
ordinary were better at 6s. 14d., partly on 
the news of an agreement with Elliotts and 
Australian Drug Proprietary, under which 
a company called Beetle Ellhott Proprietary 
is to be formed for the manufacture and 
sale in Australia of Beetle resins and 
moulding powders. British Celanese were 
31s. 6d., and Courtaulds 55s. 3d. 

Among iron, steel and kindred shares 
Stewarts & Lloyds were 52s., Tube Invest- 
ments 91s. 9d.. Guest Keen 32s. 9d., Stave- 
ley 53s. 9d., and United Steel 25s. Dunlop 
Rubber: at 39s. 6d. were slightly higher on 
balance, and Metal Box Ordinary shares, 
which remained under the influence of satis- 
faction from the financial results, were 
94s. 7id. Gas Light & Coke ordinary 
showed improvement to 19s, 103d. owing to 
the prospect of further consideration of the 
resumption of interim dividend payments. 
Boots Drug 5s, ordinary were 43s., com- 
pared with 42s. 6d. a week ago. Oil shares 
recorded further improvement on- balance, 
and Anglo-Iranian were in strong demand 
at one time, but best prices reached in the 
past few days were not fully maintained. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 

QUIET trade is reported from most 

departments of the general chemicals 
market in London, and new bookings are 
on a smaller scale than of late, chiefly due 
to holiday conditions which have also 
affected the delivery against coniracts. 
Pronounced firmness in virtually all sections 
remains an outstanding feature of the trade, 
but no actual price changes fall to be re- 
corded. Supplies of bicarbonate of soda, 
soda ash, Glauber salt, and salt cake are 
being taken up fairly satisfactorily on the 
basis of recent levels, while a steady move- 
ment of caustic soda has been reported. 
Acetate of soda is well held, with a mode- 
rate weight of new business being trans- 
acted. With regard to chlorate of soda, 
offers are still relatively tight and a strong 
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undertone is reported. Outputs of British. 
made permanganate of potash are being well 
absorbed, and substantial orders are held 
Other potash chemicals are in short supply, 
especially solid caustic, bichromate, and 
yellow prussiate, and a sustained demand 
continues for these materials, while fresh 
inquiries have been dealt with for acid 
phosphate of potash. In other directions a 
brisk movement of supplies of sulphur and 
carbide of calcium’ continues, while glycer- 
ine is likewise a brisk section of the trade. 
White powdered arsenic remains firm, and 
a good demand is reported for formalde. 
hyde. Quiet conditions are in evidence in 
the market for coal-tar products this week. 
Fair quantities of pitch are being absorbed, 
and there is a ready outlet for creosote oil 
and the anthracene oils. A steady demand 
is reported for the toluols, benzols, and 
xylols. 

MANCHESTER.—Chemical traders on the 
Manchester market during the past week 
have continued to report comparatively slow 
conditions due largely to holidays in the disg- 
trict, though there is a generally steady 
movement of supplies of soda compounds and 
other leading ‘* heavies ’’ to those consuming 
works not actually affected by holiday stop- 
pages. There is no doubt, however, that 
seasonal conditions have left their mark both 
on the aggregate volume of contract deliveries 
and on the amount of new business; a little 
expansion in this respect is looked for before 
the end of the month. Throughout the mar. 
ket firmness of prices is strongly in evidence. 
With regard to the by- -products, new business 
locally is not extensive, but supplies of most 
both light and heavy, are being well 
absorbed. 

GLASGOw.—In the Scottish heavy chemical 
trade there is no change during the past 
week, home business maintaining its steady 
day-to-day transactions, while export trade 
is rather restricted. Prices 
firm, 


'’ lasse Ss. 


remain very 








SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


Specialising in 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 

PLASTICS, AND MATERIALS FOR MANU- 

FACTURING INDUSTRIES TRROUGROUS 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend tenn with 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office: 26/30, cameos Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Melbourne, Adelaide, —_— Brisbane and Wellington 





Cable Address: SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
London. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 


Write foriparticulars to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS., 
Genera! Secretary, B.A.C. 


Phone: REGENT 66!! 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.| 





EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
CHEMISTRY COURSES. 

PROSPECTUS containing full parti- 
culars of the LECTURES and 
LABORATORY COURSES qualifying for 
the degrees in Chemistry will be forwarded 
on application to the REGISTRAR, Appli- 
eations for admission to tke Research 
Laboratories should be made to the Direc- 
tory of the Chemical Laboratories. The 
Session commences on Thursday, Septem- 


ber 30th. 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
Many of the finest posts in Britain in War- 
time are reserved for Chemical Engineers. 
The same will be the case when the war is 
over. The vast technique and experience 
now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be suitably 
utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce. 


Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I. 
Chem. E. Examinations in which home- 
study Students of The T.1.G.B. have 
gained :— 


TWO **‘ MACNAB ” PRIZES 
Write to-day for **‘ The Engineer’s Guide to 
Success ""—free, containing the world’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology including Chemical Engineering 
Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., — I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sce., 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL caapenetan 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE 


REBUILT Hydro Extractors by 
all leading makers from 18 in. up. 


100 


wards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari. 
ous sizes. List on request, Seen at 
Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele. 
phone: Riverside 2436. 

STRONG NEW WATER 
1000 PROOF APRONS. To-day’s 


value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 
large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 
Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. 
Phone 2198. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, 

TABLE, horticultural, burning, filter. 
ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated ; estab. 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern. 
ment.—THOS. HILt-JONES, LTD., ‘‘Invicta” 
Mills, Bow Commcm Lane, London, E. Tele. 


and VEGE. 


grams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone : 3285 ast. 


WELVE 400-ton Cake Presses, W.P. 2? 

tons, Tables 36in. by 18 in., suitable 
for conversion for moulding. THOMPSON & 
Son (MILLWALL), Ltp., Cuba Street, Mill- 
wall, London, E.14. East 1844. 


"Phone 98 Staines. 
C.1I. Jacketed Pans, 25 in by 20 in. deep; 
80 gallon enclosed Jacketed Mixing Pan; 
Copper Jacketed Pan, 24 in. by 24 in. ; 44 ft. 


Belt Conveyor, 13 in, belt; Hurrell Homo. 
geniser. 
HARRY H. LTD., 


GARDAM & CO., 
STAINES, 





FOR SALE. 
EARLY DELIVERY. 
PRONS for Men and Women Workers 
in Chemical and Allied Trades, 
LEATHER. Welder’s, Coppersmith’s or 
Blacksmith’s types from 11/9d. 
CANVAS from 6/-. 
FELT from 10/6d. 
OILSKIN from 11/6d. 
RUBBER from 12/3d. 
GLOVES. 
No. 234 Chrome Sheepskin with Horse- 
hide Palms. Gauntlet style with 4 in. 
cuff at 82/- per doz, pairs. OTHER 
LINES AVAILABLE. 
CLOGS. 
Women's Lightweight Shoe Clogs, from 
12/- per pair. 

PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS OF ALL 
LINES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
WILLSON BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers & Contractors, 
EPSOM, SURREY. 


Telephone: Epsom 1293, 
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Second-hand 
MIXING PLANT 
for sale. 
ERTICAL totally enclosed Mild Steel 
STEAM JACKETED MIXER, 6 ft. 0 in, 
dia. by 8 ft. 6in, deep; dished bottom 
and bolted-on dished cover; fitted ver- 
tical glanded agitating shaft overdriven 
through gearing from f. & 1. pulleys; 
two sets of internal steam coils, man- 
hole, sundry connections, etc. 

Vertical totally enclosed Mild Steel STEAM 
JACKETED MIXER, 4ft. 3in. dia. 
by 6 ft. 6 in, deep; vertical glanded agi- 
tating shaft overdriven through gearing 
from f. & 1, pulleys; mounted on sup- 
porting feet and provided with manhole 
and sundry connections. 

Vertical Copper STEAM JACKETED 
MIXER, with copper pan 3 ft. 0 in. dia. 
by 2ft. Oin. deep, fitted bow and 
scraper mixing gear overdriven through 
bevel and spur gearing from f. & 1. pul- 
leys; mechanically operated rise and 
fall mechanism. 


Horizontal Mild Steel ‘‘U” shaped UN- 
JACKETED TROUGH MIXER, 


13 ft. 6in. long by 2 ft. 5in. wide by 
2ft. 10in. deep; horizontal agitating 
shaft driven through gearing from f. & 
|, pulleys; trough arranged with two 
discharge openings, fitted sliding doors. 
Horizontai MIXER by Baker Perkins, with 
mild steel tilting ‘‘ U’’ shaped pan, 
3ft. 3in. by 2ft. 6in. by 2 ft. O in. 
deep, arranged with double scroll type 
blades driven through gearing from f. 
& |. pulleys; power operated tilting 
mechanism and reversing clutch, 
Horizontal Drum type MIXER by Russell 
& Co.; mild steel drum 2 ft. 1l in. dia. 
by 1 ft. 9in. wide; mounted on cast 
iron stand; driven through gearing from 
f. & 1. pulleys; drum fitted quick re- 
lease cover and hand-operated brake. 
GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS, and 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. 


NALYTICAL BALANCES—immediate 

delivery for work of National import- 
tance, various models available. J. W. 
ToweRS & Co., LTD., Widnes. 


WANTED 
ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre-Cake in 
ten ton lots. Box No. 2126, THe 

CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
OTARY FILTER in good condition. 
Reply Box No. 2129, THE CHEMICAL 

AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


OO phage to purchase CHEMICAL AGE 
from 1936 to 1942. Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, LIMITED, 43 Weymouth Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 
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SERVICING 


RINDING of every description of 

chemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved mills.—THos.  HILL- 
JONES, Ltp., ‘* Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ -Hill- 
Jones, Bochurch, London.’’ Telephone: 
3285 East. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Ete. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
KENYON (Established 1855). 








Valuers and Fire Loss 
Assessors of 

CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 


York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Auctioneers’ 


Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Man- 
chester 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ Russoken,’’ Manchester. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


OTICE is hereby given that Fraser & 
Fraser, Limited, gnd Max Heller seek 
leave to amend the Specification of the 
Application for Letters Patent No. 553,319 
entitled ‘‘ Improvements relating to appa- 
ratus for degreasing non-porous articles.” 
Particulars of the proposed amendment 
were set forth in the Official Journal 
(Patents) No. 2843 dated July 21st, 1943. 
Any person may give Notice of Opposi- 
tion to the amendment by leaving Patents 
Form No. 19 at the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, on or 
before the 21st August, 1943. 


WORKING NOTICE 


HE Owners of British Patents No. 

413,923 relating to ‘‘ improvements in 
process of treating vegetable oils and pro- 
duct obiained thereby,’’ and No. 469,808 
relating to “‘ improvements in and relating 
to centrifugal separation of materials ’’ are 
desirous of entering into negotiations with 
one or more firms in Great Britain for the 
purpose of exploiting the inventions either 
by sale of the Patent rights or by the grant 





of Licences on reasonable terms. Interested 
parties who desire further particulars 
should apply to Albert L. Mond & 
Thiemann, of 14-18 Holborn, London, 
E.C.1 





The fact that goods made of raw materials 

in short supply owing to war conditions 

are advertised in this paper should not be 

taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export, 
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We can offer limited 
+a AU 


q u a ntities of t h e , OF UNVARYING COMPOSITION & unbiva.ce0 PuRiTY 
° , | SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
following lines :— : rine 
“ALUMINOFERRIC®: 
WOMEN’S No. 1414 ot gary nae sume 
LIGHTWEIGHT SHOE- ACTIVATED ALUMINA 
CLOGS. Uppers of Stout Grained 
Leather, HIGHEST QUALITY FOR WATER SOFTENING 
Beechwood ca 
Soles,  lroned NEOSYL:... (“S72 7C%"*) 
and Tipped. , UNIQUE LIGHTNESS 6 FINENESS 


Sizes 3 to 8. | ND 1 ium 


BOTASSIUM OxAL AT 


per pair. TITANOUS SULPHATE 





. A MOST POWERFUL & ECONOMICAL STRIPPING AGENT 
Smart in appearance, very comfortable 
to wear, and save ordinary footwear 
at a time when leather economy is 
essential. 


No. 606. MEN’S 
STANDARD BLUCHER 
CLOGS, 


The most popular pattern for general use. 
Very well made. Good Stout 
Leather Uppers, Beechwood 
Soles, Metal Toecaps, 
lroned and Tipped. 


Sizes 6 to 12. 


I1/- 

























Up the Pole . 


Yeh ...weguessthey | 





per pair. ain’t REALLY part of the 
war effort, but they’ |" 
Industrial Clogs are rated at 2 Coupons be handy to hang out fF- 
per pair. Factory Inspector’s Certifi- the Victory Flags. And [= 


cates can be readily obtained and 
accepted in lieu of Coupons. 


if they areinabadway, {-: 
they MUST BE SEEN { 








Samples supplied on request. 





Terms: Nett 30 days. Carr. paid over £5 


Willson Brothers, 


EPSOM :: SURREY. 
(Phone : Epsom 1293) 











7 CREAT CASTLE STREET. LONDON.W.|. 
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SEE BARBER’S FOR CHEMICAL PLANT. 





AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
CONTINUOUS TYPE HOT AIR DRYERS 
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32 ft. long x 8 ft. x 24 ft. 6in. high, fitted internally with steel baskets 7 ft. x 1 ft. x 6 in. carried on endless 

travelling steel chain throughout the entire Dryer—baskets travel vertically (upwards and downwards) over 

sprocket wheels throughout length of Dryer. Final tripping gear for emptying baskets. Sectional steel 
lagged casing with lifting eyelets.. Complete with strecturel steelwork, gearing and ductwork shown. 
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Inspection of Units, as erected, may be made by applying to : 


Cc. BARBER LIMITED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS AND 


CHINERY MERCHANTS 
Silverdale Gardens ; HAYES : MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : Hayes, Middx., 735 and 736. Telegrams : ‘‘ Barchem,’’ Hayes, Middx. 
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EE ——_—_— 
LARGE DEPT. FOR TECHNICAL BOOKS 


i / TO THE WORLD * 


New and secondhand Books on all branches of 
Science and every other subject. Stock of nearly 
three million volumes. Books bought. 


QUICK POSTAL SERVICE 
119-125 GHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open‘9-6 (including Saturday) 
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| “LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS | 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. | 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Orlando St 
BOLTON. 
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CHEMICAL LEADWORK 





TANKS -- VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. "23" 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 
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TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY.& HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 








UND Bone Feispar. OxipDes OF 
FUINT.FLUORSPAR 
QUARTZ STONE, 
WHITING. Erc 


CARBONATE 
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MANUFACTURERS. 
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RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING & 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


of 
Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 7/81. 








"Grams: Belting, Burslem 








THE“ TEANTEE ” STANDARD 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR g 


FIXED & PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS, 
FABRICATED 
STEELWORK 





" materials 


~ T.&T.WORKS LTD. 


Phone: BILLESDON 261 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER 














BONE ASH 


PUREST AND FINEST 
=" Highest Percentage of 
Tricalcic Phosphate 


CAFFERATA&CO.,LTD. 


BEACON HILL, NEWARK, ENG. 
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FOR ALL 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR 


or 


ENGINE DRIVEN 


litastrating one of our 
Smal! Portable Rotary Pumps 


WE SPECIALISE IN PUMPS FOR VISCOUS MATERIALS 


BARCLAY KELLETT & Co. Ltd., BRADFORD, Yorks. 


Pump makers since 1882 








THE CHEMICAL AGE 


High-Calcium 


LIME 


for all purposes 


(Calcium Oxide) 


of the highest commercial quality 
in lumps or in coarse powder form 


(Calcium Hydroxide) 


in Standard and Superfine grades to 
meet most industrial requirements. 








London Agents: W. K. CHANDLER & CO., 
4, LLOYDS AVENUE, €E.C.3 











We can give prompt 
delivery of 


PUMICE POWDER 


(Genuine) English Ground Sicilian 


SILICA 


(Water Ground) 


IRON OXIDES 
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46a DRAYTON GARDENS, 
LONDON : N.2I 


Phone: Grams: Obsidian, 
_ LABurnham 3032. Phone, London. 
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MAKERS 
DANKS OF NETHERTON LTD. 
BOILER MAKERS SINCE 1841 
NETHERTON - DUDLEY 
TEMPORARY LONDON OFFICE: 


10, LITTLE GAYNES GARDENS 
UPMUNSTER - ESSEX 
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JSACKSON-CROCKATT (Patent 
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No. 2 No. 2 No. |! 
Belt-Driven Motor-Driven Belt-Driven 





No. 3 


We also manufacture 
Motor-Driven 


FILLING and PACKING MACHINES 

















“STILL LEADING” 
For CHEMICAL & ALLIED TRADES 





\|ecPICKLING TANKS, FLOORS, 
'| DIGESTERS, KIERS, R Ss 
STONE, CONCRETE, wy RESISTS 


\ Formaldehyde, 

QO" Alcohol, Oils, Greases 

w and Tar Acids, Benzene, 

ws Toluene Compounds HCl, 
49 





: HNO,, and H,PO, 
mixed HNO, and HF Acids, 
Aqua Regia, Formic, Acetic, Lactic, 
Oxalic, Chromic Acids, Bisulphites, 
Hypochlorites, Mixed Acids, Nascent 

Halogens and Alkalies. 
UNDER STEAM PRESSURES 
SOLE MAKER OVER 4 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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BENN BROTHERS, LTD., at Bouverie House, 154, Fleet Street, E.C.4., August 14th, 1943. Entered as Second 
Class Matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 











